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The next number of the Bazan will contain a beautiful 
fashion plate in colors, showing our readers a fascinating 


“illing costume for the early spring 





Vessrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
siqns illustrated in the BAZAR Two of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Full in- 
formation concerning the patterns, prices, etc,, will be found 


on page 18? 


4 Wednesday never found the penitential spirit ex 
pressing itself so universally in sports of all kinds. The 
bowling, badminton, and fencing clubs are overcrowded, 


| ENTS vary. This one promises to be athletic. Ash 


while the riding and wheeling academies, the rinks, and 
the gymnasiums are likewise well patronized. In lieu of 
that hitherto accepted penance, the Lenten lecture, there 
is winter golf, and there is no time for the sewing so 
ciety with cold-weather bicycling so much in vogue 
Modern penance, it would appear, is not so much the mor- 
tification of the flesh as a gratification of all that both 
flesh and spirit find most healthful and stimulating. Not 
what we do not do, but what we do, is the motto of the 
‘*new ” Lent—liberty in the best direction rather than re 
striction in all directions. 


Patrons of the recent Sunday evening concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House need not be reminded of Mr. 
Damrosch’s habit of glancing upward every now and then 
to a certain right-hand box. In that box sits Mrs. Dam 
rosch, who attends the concerts with much more regular 
ity than she does the opera, her musical tastes not lying 
in the direction of the Wagnerian. Mrs. Frank Dam 
rosch, on the contrary, is a thorough musician, and her 
husband relies largely upon her opinion and taste. She 
always sits in judgment upon the final rehearsal of any 
concert under her husband's leadership, and her criticisms 
have great weight with him. Mrs. Walter Damrosch is a 
devoted mother, and her three little daughters are the de 
light and pride of both the brothers’ families. Ata re- 
cent session of the Musical Art Society, Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch suddenly laid down his baton and cried: ‘‘ Oh, I 
must tell you the latest story about Walter’s children! 
The youngest little girl was about finishing her prayers 
the other night, when she abruptly asked her mother to 
* please leave the room,’ as there was something for which 
she wished to give extra and special thanks. Her mother 
wanted to know what it was, but the child let it be un- 
derstood that it was of too personal and private a nature 
for even mothers to know about. Her mother according- 
ly withdrew; but the next night, when the same request 
was made, she insisted upon knowing just what it meant. 
‘Well,’ said the little girl, after much persuasion, ‘1 just 
wanted to give fanks for bein’ ‘lowed to steal some sugar 
the other day!” 


WHEN you meet a girl carrying what looks to be a pair 
of pretty little searlet morocco volumes bound together, 
do not be too sure that they are prayer-book and hymnal— 
even during these Lenten days. The newest cases for 
playing-cards are of red morocco, just the shape and size 
and clasping of the combined prayer-book and hymnal; 
and with nothing of the inside showing but the demure 
gilt edges of the two packs of cards, and all under cover 
of the eminently ecclesiastic scarlet, the illusion is per- 
fect. If one had ever the desire to appear pious when in 
reality on pleasure bent, she has here a convenient shield 
ready to her hand, and an opportunity that no telltale 
conventional case for playing-cards could ever hope to 
bring about. But the chief charm of the new case is its 
ability to lay bare the gullibility of the average human 
being. Not one in ten of those who see the little red mo- 
rocco hypocrisy for the first time but takes it to be the 
real thing 


Tuere is food for thought in the fact that a large pro 
portion of the many hotels in one of our well-known win- 
ter resorts are kept by women. What is more, they are 
generally the best houses in the place, commanding first- 
class prices and superior patronage. Summer- resort 
hotels kept by women are no longer a novelty. The 
Adirondack region is only less famous for hostelries of 
this sort than the Maine coast, and, as next to ‘‘ going to 
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Europe” these two localities stand in highest favor among 
warm-weather vacationists, it speaks well for the merits 
of mine hostess. There is, too, a generic value in the thing. 
It is so much direct proof that women are still at their 
best. in the housewifely arts, even when those arts are 
upon the largest and most complex scale. It also proves 
that housewifely arts are still at their best in the hands of 
women. Much of the success of the largest city hotels, it 
is pretty certain, is due, however indirectly, to the wives 
of the proprietors. 


THE announcement, on the morning of February 18, 
of the death of Miss Frances E. Willard, at the Hotel 
Empire, New York, came to a multitude of friends and 
admirers with the shock of a personal loss.- Miss Willard 
had been ill with an attack of grippe, but danger was not 
apprehended until a short time before she passed away. 

Born September 28, 1839, in Churchville, New York, 
Frances Willard came of a strong and sturdy line, her 
parents being of that intelligent, sensible, and Christian 
type who represent the best in our national life. Sbe was 
graduated from Northwestern Female College at Evan 
ston, Illinois, in 1859. During some years of her earlier 
life Miss Willard devoted herself very successfully to 
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teaching. In 1874 she became identified with the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, first as secretary of the 
National Association and later as president. At the time 
of her death she was president of the World’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 

As a parliamentary leader Miss Willard was unsur- 
passed; as an organizer she had few equals. She has 
been among the foremost women of her time, identified 
with reforms, with social progress, with everything that 
has worked for the elevation of home life and the highest 
interests of humanity. Personally she was magnetic, 
gentle, and womanly, aggressive in action but winning in 
manner, ever attracting to herself a host of friends, and 
possessing all the qualities which distinguish the woman 
born to lead and whom others are glad to follow. 


Tue evening reception of Vice-President and Mrs. Ho- 
bart to the members of the Senate may be numbered among 
the brilliant events of the winter. Indeed, the Vice-Pres- 
ident and his wife have been, from the beginning of 
their residence in Washington, two of the most thoroughly 
charming and likable people personally of the new ré- 
gime. Their choice of a home was a wise one, falling as 
it did upon the beautiful, aristocratic, and cheery-looking 
house on Lafayette Square formerly occupied by Senator 
and Mrs. Don Cameron. As eyery one knows, Mrs. 
Cameron was one of the notable women of Washington— 
a beauty, a social queen, and an artist in taste and temper- 
ament. The residence shows the existence of its former 
mistress in every detail, and its present one adorns the 
perfect atmosphere she has chosen. The house is only 
two rooms deep, but the four splendid apartments, 
thrown together as they are, make a most spacious ensem- 
ble, and even the drawing-room is so artistic as to merge 
that stiff, silk, stand-alone feeling into something entirely 
more cozy and comfortable. The walls of this room are 
hung with a grayish silvery. green satin brocade. The 
white wood-work shows a rococo design, and the mantel, 
whose mirror reaches to the ceiling, has entablatures 
painted exquisitely in cupids. From the grayish-green 
salon one catches a glimpse of soft sprigged-green 
walls warmed with pink blossoms in the apartment 
beyond. The dining-room, rich and red in its general 
tone, and the morning-room, in old-rose and terra-cotta 
tints, add much to the effect of sumptuous coziness. Mrs. 
Hobart and her receiving party of ladies, on her first day 
at home, must have dressed with a view to the soft sil- 
very atmosphere of the drawing-room, for every gown 
worn on the occasion was, if not silver-gray,in some deli- 
cate cloudlike tint quite as harmonious. The wife of the 
Vice-President wore a gown of pearl-colored moiré an- 
tique, the skirt made plain with a little train, the bodice 
with a slight blouse, and a yoke of point lace gleaming 
with diamond ornaments. Beyond her wealth, her sta- 
tion, and her handsome looks, however, is the sweet gra- 
ciousness of the woman herself. 
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1 AMABAT has sailed from India, and is on her way 
to this country to discuss with her supporters the 
future of her school. 

The young girls whom she rescued from the famine and 
plague stricken districts she calls her ‘‘ famine girls.” 
Some three hundred and fifty of them have been camped 
in an open field under her care. The exposure, however, 
now that they are protected from the sun, has not hurt 
them, for she says that her “ famine girls” look even bet- 
ter than her own old girls of the school. 

** Money poured into our treasury, and the blessings of 
the Lord came down like a shower,” Ramabai announces 
in picturesque language, which is a graceful way of ac- 
knowledging the generous contributions made to her in 
her recent distress. Twenty thousand dollars were sent 
her, and she has eight thousand still in her treasury. 

When it is remembered the risk that Ramabai ran in 
her effort to secure the lives of these children, not alone 
jeoparding her own, but the very existence of the school, 
and this because she sank every other consideration into 
that of a common humanity, it is all the more interesting 
to discover that that same humanity has risen too above 
all other considerations of creed or country, and given her 
its unqualified support. 

The old contributors to her fund were appealed to some 
time since. One hundred and thirty-five replies have been 
received, Of these twenty-five only report that their con- 
tributions will cease at the end of the ten years to which 
they were pledged; twemty are uncertain. The majority 
of the remainder will continue their support uncondition- 
ally. Many would prefer the school to be ‘ Christian 
and unsectarian,” while others are in favor of the ‘‘ secu- 
lar” basis. 

Some definite conclusions will probably be reached when 
Ramabai arrives. Her visit, indeed, seems to have been 
almost a necessity at this juncture. 


Many of uscan remember when the drawings of Mr. Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson, illustrating his exquisite text on 
the life of our wild flowers and wood insects, came almost 
as a revelation to the art world. They were handed about 
as they appeared in the pages of Harper's MAGAZINE, 
and the delight they inspired has never yet cooled. They 
are still a pleasure and a profit to us. They brought us 
into closer sympathy with nature, and quickened our un- 
derstanding of a world of beauty lying about us, of which 
we were not always justly appreciative. 

The Century Club, on February 19, had a special me- 
morial exhibition of those of Mr. Gibson’s paintings 
which were in his studio at the time of his death. And 
this exhibition will be followed by one at the American 
Art Galleries, beginning March 14, in which, besides the 
paintings shown at the Century Club, several hundred 
others will be shown—water-colors, pastels, oils, pen and 
pencil sketches. 

With the sale and consequent breaking up of this col- 
lection the public will lose its opportunity to stady satis- 
factorily the work of a man who has so largely contrib- 
uted to its pleasure, and done so much to stimulate its 
interest in woodland life and beauty. 


For some months past the interest of many workers for 
the poor has been at work in building, or in establishing 
rather, a convalescent hospital for the babies discharged 
from the city hospitals. 

Children from one to three require great skill and man- 
agement after a critical illness, and, until within the last 
year, there has been no place where they could be taken 
and properly cared for. 

The lady to whom the inspiration for the present move- 
ment is due has been at work for months, and the small 
establishment under her care is now, it is hoped, to be in- 
creased in every direction. Its most earnest supporters 
met this week to discuss the ways and means. 


There is a band of silent workers, making no orations, 
but whose campaign is none the less vigorous. The Board 
of Health has now been won to their side, but in spite of 
a proclamation or two from it, in the way of notices in 
public places, their individual labors seem but just begun. 

You meet these workers everywhere, and it is no un- 
usual experience to have one of them, some beautiful and 
dainty woman perhaps, approach you, with hesitation and 
apology, begging your influence and assistance against 
the masculine habit of spitting in the streets and cars. 

The public health is endangered by the habit. There 
are statistics enough to prove how disease is carried in 
this way. The Board of Health would otherwise hardly 
have taken its present stand on the subject. And it is the 
dangerous, not the disgusting side of the habit, which is 
therefore dwelt upon. The bad manners and the lack of 
decent feeling which permit the custom could hardly be 
attacked by legislative action. The influence of the home 
in its inculcation of good taste and proper feeling could 
alone-work against the vulgarity of it all. But the ques- 
tion assumes a different aspect when it is recognized that 
troubles with the throat and lungs, to say nothing of oth- 
er maladies, may be and are carried from one to the other 
by the horrid habit indulged among us on every side. 


Philadelphia is considering the experiment of a free 
night cooking-school for women. The object is to reach 
those who are not only too poor to pay for sucl: tuition, 
but are too busy to profit by it during the day. The suc- 
cess of Philadelphia’s night sewing-schools is proof that 
the venture would be appreciated by those it aims to aid. 
The matter is in charge of the Board of Education, assist- 
ed by the best-known philanthropic women of the Quaker 
City. Under proper management, there can be no ques- 
tion that such schools can be made of great value. 


Hospital reports are not apt to be inspiring—so man 
operations performed, so many cases discharged as cured, 
so many contributions of old clothes, and so many deaths! 
One must have imagination quickened by knowledge and 
experience to have the items mean much more to the out- 
sider than so many figures. 

‘** The New York Society for the Relief of the Ruptured 
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and Crippled” has made no attempt to do more in its 
report than that which is done in those of other well- 
known hospitals. And yet one reads with a strange sense 
of « newly awakened sympathy and enthusiasm the half- 
dozen paragraphs devoted to the *‘ Outings of the Year.” 
«Through the kindness of a lady,” one paragraph reads, 
“118 children had a ride to Riverside Park and returned 
through Central Park on September 15.” Few of us can 
picture to ourselves what it must have meant to those 
cripples, who, unlike the average hospital patient,can never 
look forward to the day when the freedom and life of 
out-of-doors will be theirs again. And it was such an easy 
thing to do, if only we, who would help them all if we 
could, had thouglit of it too! 


oy OUR PARIS 
‘ LETTER 


HAVE a new little blouse, a pretty blouse, which is 

covered over with the fairylike tucks that are so 
much secn now on everybody’s blouses. It has always 
seemed to me a pity that lingerie stitches belonged so 
exclusively to dessous, but this year outside things become 
marvels by thé delicacy of their needle-work. My blouse 
is of rose-pink taffeta, with revers turned away on each 
side, the space filled in with taffeta tucked at the top, 
and caught in at the belt at the bottom. But the tucks 
are like those one sees in the finest layette, and so are 
the tiny ones across the upper part of the sleeves, which 
are left vague on the allie side. On the revers are 
the same little tucks, alternating with the narrowest pin- 
head black velvet, finished in loops on the outer edge. 
The collar is trimmed with the same rows of velvet. It 
is slightly hollowed out in front, and mounts in little 
rabbits’ ears in the back. The sleeves are finished at the 
wrist with velvet put on in a cross. 

















Alice and I saw, the other day, at a reception, one of the 
most charming visiling gowns we have come upon this 
year. The skirt, 
of course, clung 
closely to the hips, 
and fell in grace- 
ful supple folds 
to the ground. 
It was trimmed 
round the bottom 
with three folds 
of equal size, while 
the narrow apron 
front was also 
formed of three 
deep folds. On 
each side of this 
tablier, continuing 
all around the 
skirt, was an em- 
broidery of che- 
nille of the same 
tone, describing a 
fantastic pattern 
that was charm- 
ing. All the cor- 
sage, as well as 
the sleeves, was 
embroidered in 
chenille. It hada 
tight-fitting back, 
little basques all 
around, a slightly 
bloused front, re- 
vers rounded, and gondoléd, as the French say, and edged 
with two narrow folds turning away from a chemisette 
of mauve velvet. The hat was entirely of mauve, with 
mauve plumes, 

Another dress at this same reception was of Parma 
violet cloth, the skirt: made exactly like a drawing pub- 
lished lately, in Bazar No. 7, with incrustations of 
great flowers, tone upon tone. The waist was of velvet, 
made with a triple cape that formed a little pelerine. It 
sloped away from a vest of mousseline de soie finished 
with a cravat of green taffeta, a certain shade of green 
and Parma violet being, as you know, one of the most 
ravishing of combinations. The belt was in white faille. 
The hat worn with this was a species of picture-hat of 
gray felt, trimmed with gray plumes caught by a knot 
of Parma velvet. 
Another odd frock 
was of navy-blue 
cachemire, and de- 
pended for its chic 
on shirrings over a 
cord that were in 
troduced into the 
skirt to form undu 
lating lines, follow- 
ing the same move- 
ment that one sees 
in stitched bands. 
The waist was 
made entirely of 
these shirrings, or 
rouleauz, making 
long bias lines, and 
was finished with 
revers of coral taf 
feta bordered with 
narrow ruches of 
coral taffeta edged 
with pin - head 
black velvet, the 
ruches following 
capricious lines. 
The vest and collar 
were of taffeta, the collar covered with many little rows of 
black velvet, and a long black cravat finished the front. 


The sketches this week show a new waist from Doucet, 
which is very smart and elegant. It is of surah pleated 
on the bias, with pleated revers mingled with lace inser- 
tions, The sleeves are of guipure; the collar is of gui- 
pure; the belt is of black satin passed through two odd 
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clasps. The hat from Lewis is of mousseline de soie, 
with buckles of strass. 

The second sketch, from the Maison Weille, is of blue 
surah, the waist entirely pleated in little pleats or tucks, 
The front and knot are of lace, and the skirt is something 

uite new, which we think very chic, a princesse skirt 
orming a corselet. The toque from Carlier depends for 
its charm almost entirely on its quaint shape. It is 
trimmed with chour of pale blue taffeta. In the centre 
of each is a quaint ornament. The third sketch is a dainty 
little model of Vincent's in straw-colored taffeta with em- 
broidered pattes in mauve. The cravat is of white taffe- 
ta. The charming 
hat from Gelot is 
trimmed with taf- 
feta and the new 
flat plumes. 


I wonder if we 
are all going to fol- 
low, in the foot- 
steps of Réjane, 
and wear white 
and black checks 
this spring? She 
has come out in 
a most fetching 
frock in checks, 
or what is call- 
ed quadrillé, black 
and white, trim- 
med on the skirt 
with three bands 
of black velvet, 
stopping on each 
side of the front, 
where they finish 
in what are call- 
ed colimagons, or 
snails. The waist 
is laid in front in 
two  box- pleats, ; 
scarcely bloused at all, and turned away from a finely 
pleated vest of mousseline de soie, with a cravat of the 
same bordered with black velvet. It has pate little 
basques, also bordered with black velvet. In front the two 
»leats are held together by black velvet straps. The waist 
is finished by guipure revers, cut in an odd pattern. The 
sleeves are perfectly plain, without trimming. The hat 
worn with it is charming, with roses and pdquerettes frou- 
frouing above a black velvet brim. 

One of the new spring models is called the Robespierre 
jacket. I do not know why, except for perversity. It 
is entirely covered with these same rouleauz of which | 
have spoken—cloth shirred, or even rolled plain, over a 
cord. On the body of the coat they run up and down, on 
the sleeves bias. It is quite tight-fitting, with basques, 
and is finished with large revers starting from the bust 
and broadening perfectly straight over the shoulders. 
The cravat and jabot worn with it are in tulle and lace. 

Really the mania for these rouleauz is so rampant just 
at present that it seems impossible to describe a new frock 
without them. Imagine a dream of a gown in cream In- 
dia gauze sown with flowers and palms in the faintest, 
palest blue and rose! The skirt is embroidered with orna- 
ments round the bottom. The corsage, which is perfectly 
tight-fitting, is also embroidered, and broken on each side 
by three rouleauz of velvet following a serpentine move- 
ment. The front is open very slightly over a pleating of 
mousseline de soie, and is bordered with the same rouleauz. 
The sleeves, from the elbow to the wrist, are entirely in- 
crustations of lace. The belt accents this lovely toilette. 
It and the collar are of satin, half pale rose and half vio- 
let. The hat worn with it is of cream straw trimmed 
with a most artistic knot of green velvet. 


Here are two or three effective theatre blouses I have 
seen lately: One, in rose-colored crépe de Chine, formed 
of a drapery fastened on one side and falling over in a 
coquille or jabot. This is worn over a guimpe of white 
velvet embroidered with silver and turquoises. The 
sleeves are of shirred crépe de Chine. 

Another is a blouse in cream mousseline de soie, form- 
ing a shirred yoke at the top, with sleeves of the same. 
Over it is a lovely little bolero of Parma velvet, embroid- 
ered with silk chenille interwoven with pearls and tur- 
quoises. The collar and belt are of Parma violet. 

Extreme daintiness will be the characteristic of all 
French blouses this year. Just now fancy goes for lit- 
tle ribbons shirred and pleated to edge the revers and 
pleats. Charming little plaid ribbons, not more than a 
quarter of an inch wide, are the latest thing for giving a 
fresh, attractive air to spring blouses, and I have even 
seen those little old-fashioned fringes that we used to 
wear. They will be used on summer gowns, Another 
thing that I have seen on the latest spring models. is 
stitched bands edged with color. One of Fred’s new 
tailor gowns has bands edged with black and white silk. 
Doucet is making them with plaid. Only a narrow bor- 
der, scarcely more than a piping, shows, however, and 
this is used only on serges and simple frocks. 


From fashions to servants is not perhaps such a long 
jump, and I must tell you of a new species of refined an- 
noyance the French servant has invented for the delecta- 
tion of foreigners. I say foreigners because they gener 
ally do not know how to look out for themselves as well 
as the French. A friend of mine took an apartment in 
Paris for the winter, and set up an establishment with 
four servants and a governess, Unfortunately the gov- 
erness and the lady’s-maid did not hit it off together, and 
the governess, who was a charming woman, carried the 
day. The maid was dismissed. 

A few days afterwards some one called ostensibly to 
inquire about the maid's qualifications, which were repre- 
sented as admirable, with but one trifling exception, the 
precise nature of which I forget, but which was expressed 
only in some slight remark which anybody might make. 
Five days go by, and my friend is suddenly served with 
a summons by a sheriff to appear in court on a charge of 
libel. The visitor making inquiries was a gay deceiver, 
setting a trap for the unwary American. One must nev- 
er comment on a servant's character in France. Imagine 
the pitfalls in the way of some dear friendly country soul 
from home who sits down and talks over, not Mary Jane, 
but Marie Jeanne! KATHARINE DE Forest. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


j ITH the three state receptions at the White House, 

President and Mrs. McKinley’s official dinners to 
President and Mrs. Dole and to ex-President and Mrs, Llar- 
rison, the diplomatic dinner, the evening reception by 
Vice-President and Mrs, Hobart to the members of the 
Senate, the Bal-Poudre at the British Embassy, the even- 
ing reception of the Hawaiian minister and Mrs. Hatch to 
the President of Hawaii and Mrs. Dole, and the various 
state dinners which occur in the official order of things, 
the Washington season has been as brilliant as the greatest 
social optimist could have predicted. Although some 
slight dissatisfaction was at first manifested in regard to 
the new social order of affairs at the White House, by 
which guests were admitted only through cards of invita 
tion to the evening receptions, since they have occurred 
the arrangement has proved so entirely satisfactory that 
the murmurings of malcontents have been hushed. The 
first evening reception, which has heretofore included the 
officials of the army and navy with the diplomatic corps, 
was in no wise modified in splendor by a separation of 
those two picturesque bodies, which gave to each a recep- 
tion all to itself. 

In this way, at the first reception, one had the opportu- 
nity of viewing the diplomatic corps all to itself without 
getting confused, as ignorant folks will get, and perhaps 
taking the highest official representation of our army for 
the Czar himself, or the British ambassador for some- 
thing less magnificent than the deputy of her Majesty the 
Queen of England and Empress of India. 


On the evening of the 19th of January a special recep- 
tion was accorded the diplomatic corps by President and 
Mrs. McKinley before the hour set for the general gather- 
ing, and fortunate indeed was the on-looker who managed 
to get a peep into the Red Room, wherein were assembled 
the foreign representatives for the purpose of falling into 
proper line for the state introduction in the Blue Room. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote with Lady Pauncefote and the Misses 
Pauncefote came first, of course; he, in turn, was followed 
by the French, Spanish, and German ambassadors, who 
preceded the ministers and foreign chargés d'affaires. The 
jewels of the ladies made a splendid showing. 

The gems of European women have often added to their 
lustre an antique setting suggestive of all sorts of roman- 
tic histories. Baroness Hengelmiller, wife of the minister 
of Austria-Hungary, was perhaps the handsomest of the 
group, she being a splendid Russian, who carries her gar- 
ments like a queen; while Madame Wu was undoubtedly 
the most picturesque —that is, of the women; because 
the Turkish minister, in turban and flaming jewels, in 
satin gold-wrought, and stately, was a personified édition 
de luxe of the Arabian Nights itself. he Chinese lega- 
tion was there en suite—brilliant, picturesque, and seem- 
ingly waiting in silence for the first bars of the opening 
chorus of a comic opera. Though the ladies of Latin 
birth wore all the latest fashionable attire, so far as cut 
and make were concerned, their toilettes gained, through 
selection of color and material, a rich picturesqueness 
belonging peculiarly to women of tropical climes, just as 
bright colors manifest themselves as an expression of 
climate in the plumage of tropical birds. 

Mrs. McKinley received sitting on the handsome throne- 
like chair that is always her seat on state occasions. Her 
gown was of white brocaded satin richly trimmed with 
lace, while her ornaments were pearls and diamonds. 


The most important event in official life—one, indeed, 
which gave a spice of novelty to the social-official routine 
—was the visit of the President of Hawaii and Mrs. Dole. 
While we have no monarchical exchange of visits in our 
country, and our mighty guests are therefore not obliged 
to be entertained in castles or in great gloomy houses all 
to themselves, this recent visit of one President to another 
shows that America can do most magnificently towards 
her notable visitors. President and Mrs. Dole occupied 
the suite of rooms at the Arlington that is always used for 
the nation’s guests of honor, and their stay here was marked 
by a series of brilliant entertainments that have never been 
surpassed, The dinner given by the President in honor 
of the representative of the friendly little republic far 
surpassed in splendor any other given in the White House 
this season. The table, placed with seventy-one covers, 
extended the entire length of the corridor, and its centre- 
piece was a great bank of peo and white orchids resting 
on a mirror framed in gold, while the decorations through- 
out were as splendid as any ever seen in the White House. 
Dr. Depew came down from New York especially to at- 
tend the affair, and added, as he always does, the sauce 
piquante to the occasion. Following this dinner came 
many others in the same behalf, and also a reception by 
the minister of Hawaii and Mrs. Hatch at the Arlington, 
which brought forth all the leading members of the diplo- 
matic corps in full regalia, as well as many noted people 
of the army and navy. 

Next to this visit in importance was that of ex-President 
and Mrs. Harrison, who were the recipients of all the prop- 
er official honors, and also of many courtesies on the part 
of old friends, official and unofficial. 


While all the sober folks of political prestige have been 
having those magnificent times that alone can satisfy the 
ambitious palates of wealthy worldlings, the rose-bud con- 
tingent has not been left out in the cold. Dinners, teas, 
luncheons, without number, have been tendered in honor 
of the two young lady guests of the White House—Miss 
Barber and Miss Mabel McKinley; indeed, the hostesses 
of Washington have seemed to be vying with one another 
in their efforts to make a good time for these two sweet, 
unaffected girls. The youngest Miss McKenna was in- 
troduced into society before her father forsook the cabi- 
net for the greater « An of justice of the Supreme Court. 

Miss Grant, of New York, has been beautifully enter- 
tained by the Baron and Baroness Hengelmiiller. The 
Misses Gary have also been very prominent and popular. 


The new German ambassador, Herr Von Holleben, is 
quite a social lion. He is a bachelor, and not as old a one 
as one would expect a diplomatic bachelor to be. He is 
extremely | eanypnpe courtly, and speaks excellent 
English. ny one acquainted with the scarcity of avail- 
able men in Washington may fancy what a fine oppor- 
tunity for being spoiled by languishing looks and pretty 
speeches is offered a bachelor of such high estaie. 

Mavpe ANDREWS, 
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FOR GIRL FROM 12 TO 18 YEARS OLD 


OUR LONDON LETTER 
| F anything can make the happily married question the 
wisdom of matrimony, it is the acquaintance of several 
couples of single women who are keeping house together 
and are ideally harmonious. The overworked and anx 
ious mother with smal! means sometimes smothers a sigh 
which she feels to be disloyal when she lunches or dines 
at one of these ‘‘ bachelor-maid ” establishments. The small 
house is not over-crowded: there is no litter made by Jit- 
tle hands to be cleaned away every hour of the day; the 
guests can pursue their conversation in peace and free 
dom at the lunch table, and there are no gaping mouths 
demanding pudding just when the clever person of the 
party is approaching the point of a delightful anecdote. 
All women with large families and small houses have 
occasionally felt, with a momentary sinking: ‘‘ Why did I 
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marry? Why didn’t I set up housekeeping with May or 
Julia or Carrie?” (or whatever the name of the bosom 
friend was). Yet these very women would not dream of 
giving up either husband or children for a week. It is 
only the yearning aspiration towards what is peaceful and 
charming—towards the realization of perfect social inter- 
course, which is so difficult of attainment that few ever 
achieve it. None of man’s sweeping platitudes is more 
cruel than the often-heard statement that women cannot 
live together without quarrelling. I know at least four 
prosperous little families of two that are as comfortable 
and amiable as the day islong. The two are independent of 
each other in a way that truly loving husbands and wives 
can never be, yet they are bound by close ties of affection 
and community of interest. None of these women are in 
their first youth; but then some of them formed their 
partnerships twenty years ago, and not a day during that 
time have they regretted the step. 

After all, man is the disturbing influence. Once get 
rid of him and all is well. As Princess Ida’s students say 
(according to Gilbert, not Tennyson): - 


We langh at him and flout him, 
And we do not care about him, 

And we're going to do without him— 

If we can, if we can. 


But the last line implies doubt. 
If it is pleasant to be an unmarried householder of the 
feminine gender, what must it be to be a bachelor? 


Last week I dined with two young men who made me 
long (not for the first time) to be a boy. They are Ameri- 
cans, already well known in musical circles at home. 
One of them, Mr. Edwin Isham, sang for two years in 
**Robin Hood,” and his friend, Mr. George Devoll, a 
Boston man, created the title réle in Mr. Tom Thorne’s 
operetta, ‘‘ Leonardo.” Both have the vivacity, good 
temper, and freedom from self - consciousness of a 
nice schoolboy. The American man is certainly a nice 
dear creature. I never enjoyed anything more than 
that little dinner high up in a small flat, not far from 
Buckingham Palace. The drawing-room contains many 
curious and pretty objects, picked up by the two song 
sters during two years spent in Paris, where they 
studied with the teacher of the De Reszkes. Here was 
an old master (‘‘ Only sixteen francs! Just think!” said 
Mr. Isham); there an ancient mirror in a gilt frame; on 
the walls a shield and various murderous weapons pic- 
turesquely grouped against red cloth; in one corner a low 
luxurious lounge heaped with cushions, with tapestry at 
the back and a canopy above (“ Not very firmly fastened,” 
says Mr. Devoll. ‘‘1 did it myself !”); and, near the win- 
dow, a piano, which was kept going all the evening. 

The young men have sung at a good many private 
houses, and, what with their good looks, pleasant manners, 
and lovely voices, are making a favorable impression every 
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where. They whisper of plans and en- 
gements to come, but it is not yet 
Fir. to speak of them aloud. They 
have been studying gesture and elocu 
tion with Mr. Vezin, and gave us, the 
other night, after much pressing, the 
quarrel scene from ‘‘ Julius Caesar.” 


That tragedy was produced last week 
by Mr. Tree, but I have not yet seen it. 
The theatres appear to be thriving. A 
friend of Mr.W yndham tells me that he 
is making £1000 a week out of ‘‘ The 
Liars,” and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's 
royalties on the play amount to £200 a 
week. ‘ Peter the Great” has not had 
alongrun. It is too sombre to please 
a modern audience, which likes to be 
amused or shocked. What is said to be another reason 
of the feeble hold it has taken is the lack of a strong ‘‘ fem- 
inine element” in the play. Not one of the three female 
characters appeals to an audience. The interest centres 
entirely in the two principal male parts, Peter and Alezis. 
After iehrene 12 there will be a revival at the Lyceum 
of several old favorites, pending the production of a new 

lay. I saw Miss Ellen Terry last week at supper. She 
is looking well and handsome, but had unluckily hurt her 
knee, and had been unable to play that night. Miss Barry- 
more, Sir Henry’s prospective daughter-in-law, was also 
present, looking very pretty in black and white. Mr. 
Harry Irving was there, as well as his young wife, who was 
Dorothea Baird, the creator of Trilby. Mr. Robert Taber 
and Mr. Richard Harding Davis brought the number of 
Americans at the supper up to five. Sir Henry was, as 
usual, a perfect host, and made us all feel as if we were 
being entertained by a prince. 

During the holidays there has been running at Terry’s 
Theatre, in the afternoons, an arrangement of some of Hans 
Christian Andersen's ever-popular tales. ‘‘ The Swine- 
herd” and ‘* The Emperor's New Clothes” have been hap- 
pily amalgamated, and make a really amusing, interesting 
one-act play. E. E. B 

February 2. 
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The second lesson in the series of articles ** Practical Par- 
will appear in next week's 
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liame uary Law for Women” 
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PLAN OF CLUB WORK. 


aoe TION” is the subject selected for study 
4 through the current year by the. Woman's Club of 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, It is planned in an unusually 
interesting and comprehensive way, its different phases 
as presented in the calendar offering scope for great 
variety in the meetings. In addition to the designated 
authors, contemporary thought from current periodicals 
is also specially prepared at each meeting by members 
assigned to that purpose. 


1. Education 
* Agamemnon,” 


the Ancients. 
Hamilton's The Intellectual 


among Readings from fschylus’s 


and Life. % Discas- 


sion—Is the Drama a Factor in Modern Education? 8. Edacation in 
the Middle Ages. Readings from Dante, Robertson's Chivalry, and 
Burke's The French Revolution. 4. Discussion—The Age of Chivalry: 
Is it Pasi? 5. Educational Methods in Europe and America. Read- 
ings trom Andrew Lang's “ Oxford.” 6. Discussion—Is a European 
Education desirable for Americans? 7. The Educational Influence of 
Literature. Readings from Tennyson's * The Princess.” 8. Discus- 


W hat is the Edacational Value of Fiction ? 
Value of Art. Readings from Browning's “ Andrea del Sarto.” 10, 
How can we foster a National Love for the Beautiful? 11. The 
Piace of Music in a Liberal Education. Readings from Collins's 
“The Passions.” 12 Discussion—Are Americans a Masic-loving Peo- 
ple? 18. Education in the Home. Readings from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s “ Why Doctors Differ” 14. Discussion—When does the 
Education of the Child begin? 15. Honsehold Economics. Read- 
ings from Helen Campbell's “Organized Living.” 16, Discussion— 
How can we improve Domestic Service? 17. The effect of Educa- 
tion on Civies, Readings from M. F. Evane’s The Public Schools, a 
Moral Factor in the Nation 18. Discussion —How can we Parity 
Politics? 19. The Public-School System. Readings from J. G. Schur- 
nan's Teaching—a Trade or a Profession? 2. Discussion—The Titus- 
ville Schvols—How can they be Improved ? 


sion 


9. The Edacational 


CLUB FEASTING 


One wonders if after the efforts of the various house 
hold economic associations have secured among club wo- 
men a wider knowledge of dietetics there will be a reform 
in club eating. The room for it is obvious to an unpreju 
diced observer 

Many—most large city clubs, indeed, preface their fort 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND 


CHAPTER XVII 


DEEPER AND DEKPER 


Q! RELY never in all the world was a literary co- 
\) partnership carried on in more enchanting circum- 
golden afternoons, with the sunlight flooding the 
spacious greensward of the tennis-lawn; the garden-plots 
brilliant in purple, and white, and scarlet, and yellow; 
shaded seats (for earnest consultation) under the spread 
ing limes; and then the promenade along the river-front, 
overlooking the pink-gray shingle and the shining breadth 
of blue water stretching over to the leafy heights beyond 
rhis young Gilchrist foresaw his ruin; and rather courted 
it; so demented was the lad. He was bewildered by her 
eyes, as the sea-birds are bewildered that dash themselves 
aguinst the glare of the light-houses on the wild Atlantic 
nights. And the belle dame sans merci “‘ went singing 
on her way,” without thought of harm. Why should 
there be harm? She was eagerly interested in these lit- 
erary projects. The doctor-burglar story was proceeding 
apace. Then he brought her the monthly magazines, for 
ber perusal and opinion; and her smallest hint, of approval 
or disapproval, waxed large when it came to his writing 
out. How little did the ladies and gentlemen who were 
strenuously calling attention to themselves in these peri- 
odicals imagine that their pathetic efforts were being ad- 
judged upon during idyllic conferences under the great 
black araucaria, while the wide stream murmured as it 
swung along, and the soft winds blew, and the honey- 
suckle was sweet in the air. No doubt the Invernish 
Observer could hardly be regarded as a supreme author- 
ity; nevertheless, type is type; and there are agencies for 
snipping out and forwarding to these anxious aspirants any 
newspaper mention of them. The tragic thing is that no 
similar agency exists for guaranteeing that none such 
paragraphs shall enter a private person’s house 

Then he had grown less shy and apprehensive in man- 
ner; modest he always was, and desirous to please, but his 
glance was not now so painfully alert; in short, he was 
feeling a little more at home; while his extensive reading 
and his judgment in bookish affairs gave him a certain 
position. Moreover, he had incidentally been introduced 
to one or two of Miss Eelin’s companions and to their oc- 
cupations and diversions; Lily Neile, for example, would 
bring along her brother; and these four (when MSS. and 
magazines had been deposited on a window-sill) would 
make experiments in croquet—a game that had just been 
revived after sleeping peacefully for a generation. And 
the favoritism shown by this young newspaper-man—and 
the wild excuses he had to make in consequence! If Eelin 
and he were on opposite sides—for some such distressing 
arrangement would occasionally happen—and if she were 
lying in a good position at her hoop, and if he could easily 
have gone down and driven her away, he would delib- 
erately do something else; and then as a kind of after- 
thought he would by way of apology say to his indignant 
partner, ‘‘ Well, yes, perhaps I ought to have gone down 
to her.” And then the intentional misses—when it was 
Eelin who was his enemy! Lily Neile was a most good- 
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tempered, not to say a hilarious lass; but sometimes she 
got angry, or pretended to be angry. 
* Begun iv Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 
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nightly or monthly meetings by an elaborate luncheon of 
caterers’ specialties, including salads, pastries, sweets, and 
ices, and on this poor preparation the members under- 
take to evolve a condition of alertness. Other clubs finish 
two or three hours of concentrated thought in overheated, 
ill-ventilated rooms with a cup of tea or chocolate and a 
wafer or sweet cake—a menace to the appetite and assimi- 
lation of the dinner of which they will partake half an hour 
later. In addition to this regular hygienic offending is 
the special series of annual banquets, beginning in mid- 
February and lasting through April, which are almost 
the undoing each year of prominent club officers. To the 
strain of rich and unwholesome food is added in many 
cases that of nervousness over an imminent speech, the 
combination sending the victim home spent and exhausted 
as a climax. 

Already much-invited club women are learning that 
abstinence is the hope of digestion, and are acting upon 
it. Others, too, upon whom the responsibility of a meet- 
ing rests, find that to keep away from the prefatory 
luncheon secures to them a freer head and more serene 
mind for their succeeding duties. 

It is a matter, perhaps, which may be beyond the reach 
of a wholesale remedy at present. The individual one, 
however, is obvious and possible to every club woman. 


THE 8ECOND MERTING OF THE PRESIDENTS of the fed- 
erated clubs of Greater New York, called last week by 
Mrs. Helmuth, president of the New York State Federa- 
tion, was for the consideration of plans for the next 
annual meeting of the federation. This, as has been 
announced, will be held for the first time in New York 
city. The meeting for organization convened in New 
York in 1894, but no regular meeting of the body has 
been held in this city. A large proportion of the presi- 
dents notified were present, and some important prelim- 
inary steps were taken. A list of the various committees 
needed to perfect the arrangements was presented, includ- 
ing one each on hall, transportation, decorations, pro- 
gramme, general information, entertainment, press, print- 
ing, and several more, and, to secure the most capable 
women to serve, a nominating committee of five was 
appointed, with Mrs. Cephas Brainerd aschairman, This 
committee submitted its selections after receiving sug- 
gestions from the floor, the list, however, being still sub- 
ject to revision because of some declinations. Only a 
chairman was appointed in each case, such chairman to 
make up her own committee. It is intended to have all 
plans perfected before the summer. The meeting was 
characterized by great enthusiasm and interest, and the 
most cordial spirit of co-operation was manifested. It is 
evident that this first federation convention in the big 


WILD EELIN:* 


Y WILLIAM BLACK. 

** You two,” she said, one afternoon, to her chief girl 
friend, ‘‘ ought always to play on the same side, and then 
we might have an honest game. He simply won't cro- 
quet you! It’s disgraceful. See how I am handicapped!” 

And then Archie Gilchrist, suspecting that remarks 
were being made about him, came up blushing and con- 
fused, and stammered forth an apology. 

‘*Did you ever see any one play so badly? I'm not 
sure that the lawn is quite even just there. The roots of 
that lime-tree may run a long way underground.” 

At which Lily Neile burst out laughing 

“The roots of a lime-tree!” said she. ‘‘ Mr. Gilchrist, 
you know perfectly well that you deliberately missed that 
ball. Isaw you do it—” 

** Yes, you saw me miss the ball,” said he; ‘‘ but the in- 
tention is a very different matter—-” 

“You are always playing into her hands: it isn’t fair,” 
contended the irate damsel (but she was giggling, for she 
saw that Eelin did not like this too open accusation). 
‘And next game I must have my brother for my part 
ner; then you two can nurse each other as much as ever 
you like.” 

The awkward feature of the whole situation was this, 
that these two, Archie Gilchrist and Eelin of the eyes like 
the sea-wave, had for a long time back been alternately 
love-making and jeering at each other in the columns of 
the Invernish Observer; but now, when the Saturday came 
round, ‘‘ Fairfax” was discovered to have grown exceed- 
ingly respectful, as if he were addressing a real person. 
Eelin promptly perceived the danger. 

‘*Mummie,” said she, with a copy of the paper in her 
hand, ‘‘I can't have this at all, you know. If Mr. Gil- 
christ is to come here, he must understand, and remember, 
that * Fairfax’ and ‘ White Cockade’ are quite imaginary 
people—who never existed; and the way they have been 
talking at each other has also been quite imaginary—of 
course—certainly—obviously —quite ima ginary—quite—” 

*‘Are you only finding that out now, Eelin?” the mo- 
ther asked, with calm scrutiny. ‘I told you long ago 
that all that farrago about assignations at the Islands 
would become rather compromising if you were to meet 
the young man in actual life—” 

** Ah, but I won't have it!” said Eelin, with unusual per- 
turbation. ‘‘There must be a distinct understanding. 
All that nonsense that has been going on was between 
two ghosts; and has nothing to do with him or me. Of 
course not! And if ‘Fairfax’ chooses to be timid, and 
complimentary, and courteous, why, it’s his own look- 
out!” she continued, with more spirit. ‘I'm not going 
to spare him—not I! I will hew and hack at him! I will 
eure him of his John Knoxes, and his Fairfaxes, and his 
Cromwells—” 

“Oh, no, you won't, Eelin. 
amiable youth—” 

** Now there you are again, mother!” the girl cried, with 
some little touch of shamefaced color. ‘ You are assum- 
ing that the newspaper people and the real people are one 
and the same; whereas they are not—and never could be. 
The young man who comes here is a very nice, quiet boy, 
as distant in speech and demeanor as could be wished; 
and besides he is so very clever, and well informed: why 
he can tell you everything! Very nice, and very interest- 


He seems to me a most 
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city of Greater New York is to be made a notable occa- 
sion, and one at which every club woman in the State 
will want to assist. 


Tar Norta Carona Sorosts, of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, is evidently awake to the responsibilities of its 
name. ‘The excellent work of this club has been noticed 
before in this department. Although young, it is in a 
most flourishing condition, and has grown to five depart- 
ments—Literature, Art, Home Science, Current Events, arffl 
Press. The last mentioned consists of a club department in 
the local paper, which keeps the citizens of the communit 
cognizant of what the club is accomplishing. The wor 
of the Home Science Department is particularly practical 
and commendable. It is spending its energies this winter 
in bringing about a better sanitary and hygienic condition 
in Wilmington, notably in the streets. It has just present- 
ed to the Board of Aldermen a petition expressing the 
manner in which it would like the co-operation of the 
city fathers in the methods of removing refuse and gen- 
eral care of the city’s comfort. ‘The petition outlines, too, 
the demands that the Board should make upon the citi- 
zens in assistance of this work. The ladies are very hope- 
ful of favorable action upon their request. Another ef- 
fort on the part of the Home Science Department will be 
the establishing of a training-school for white servants—a 
project that is a new undertaking in a Southern city. 


A MAINE CLUB THAT IS UNIQUE and promises most 
valuable work is a club of Indian women of the Tar- 
ratine tribe, of Indian Island, Maine. If any one fancies 
that the club meetings are peopled by the traditional 
squaws in picturesque blankets and moccasins, such opin- 
ion may be quickly relinquished. While its membership 
are nearly all full-blooded Indian women of the type and 
characteristics of their race, they speak English perfectly, 
and are clothed by the dressmukers’ art as much as any 
of us. The name of the club is delightfully Indian and 
musical—Wabanaki. About fifteen women compose the 
membership at the moment, headed by Mrs. Martha Nick- 
olar, of Old Town, who is of distinguished Indian ances- 
try. The object of the club is most landable—that of up- 
lifting the condition of the tribe. It is their purpose to 
establish an industrial school on Indian Island as soon as 
possible, and practical means have been taken in further- 
ance of this plan. The club is loyal to the tribal tradi- 
tions, and one of its efforts will be devoted to the preserva- 
tion of all historical data and relics of the tribe which may 
be had. No recital can be more impressive of how tle 
club idea has spread than that it should have found a 
place among these conservative and traditionally unenthu- 
siastic Women, Maroaret HaMILTon WELCH. 


SORROWS. 


ing. Only, he must distinctly understand that he has no 
relationship with me handed over from ‘ Fairfax ’"—how- 
ever respectful ‘ Fairfax’ may choose to become.” 

“I thought you might find some difficulty,” said the 
mother, regarding her. 

“Oh, no, there must not be,” the girl said, with deci- 
sion. ‘‘ There must be a clear understanding. I will tell 
him, the very next time he comes out, that ‘ Fairfax’ must 
remain ‘ Fairfax’: a very slight hint will be sufficient. 
For, of course, I don’t want to quarrel: he himself is 
really a very nice boy—such an interesting companion— 
so unlike other young men: don’t you find him so, mum- 
mie?” 

“Oh, I like him well enough,” the mamma said, rather 
more cautiously: the whole position of affairs puzzled 
her. 

Nor was it quite so easy as Eelin had thought to warn 
this young Archie Gilchrist that he must in no wise con- 
sider himself to be the inheritor of the rights, privileges, 
and immunities arrogated to himself by the imaginary 
‘** Fairfax.” For the real young man never presumed one 
hair's- breadth in that direction: on the contrary, although 
she had got to be in a measure dependent on his advice, 
he was careful always to preserve a certain attitude of 
deference—to Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig. And how 
could she complain that the ghostly contributor to the 
newspaper should be showing himself respectful to her 
other, and ghostly, self? The only way to clear up this 
somewhat perilous atmosphere was for ‘“* White Cockade” 
to attack him boldly in print. She would show him what 
she thought of his William the Thirds! She would sound 
the gathering of the clans; and fight the old battles over 
again; and lament fallen fortunes; and raise her glass to 
him beyond the seas! There was to be no more fanciful 
love-making; no preconcerted meetings out at the Islands; 
no secreting of envelopes in the first ash-tree east of the 
Priest's Well. Who was this ‘‘ Fairfax,” with his Whiga- 
more sentiment, and his ‘* Declaration of Impudence” “ A 
man’s a man for a’ that?” At all events she would make 
it clear that his extreme courtesy was wholly thrown 
away upon the person signing herself ‘‘ White Cockade,” 
who was resolved to maintain the freedom of her opinions 
and prejudices and habit of speech as unrestricted and 
inviolate as ever. 

On one of these golden afternoons Archie Gilchrist— 
the real and actual person—walked out to Glengarva 
House; in his pocket there was the completed story of the 
doctor who, to revenge himself upon society, joined a 
gang of burglars. It was rather a wild afternoon: during 
the previous day and night there had been rain up in the 
hills, and now the river was roaring down in purple spate; 
moreover the blustering gale from the southwest had not 
subsided; but Miss Eelin had pegged down and erected a 
canvas tent between the black-green araucaria and her 
honeysuckle bower; and in this sheltered nook her mo- 
ther and herself were able to follow their usual occupa- 
tions, while at any moment they could look abroad on the 
swinging current, on the row of trees that were tossing 
and straining their branches in the gusts of wind, and on 
the brilliant garden-plots, where the nasturtiums, and car- 
nations, and asters, and pansies white, purple, and pale 
yellow, were driven down by the breeze, and would then 
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recover themselves, and sway, and bend, and become 
erect, in rather a joyous manuer, in the successive floods 
of sunlight. And here it was that Archie Gilchrist found 
the two ladies; and they greeted him with a most kindly 
welcome; they gave him tea, and cake, and fruit; and 
they begged him to read to them the conclusion of the 
doctor-burglar story, with which they professed them- 
selves delighted. As for him, their praises did not cheer 
him much. He was rather down at heart, The cessation 
of copartnership, so far as this little story was concerned, 
seemed to foreshadow the end. He had been too fortu- 
nate. He had been placed on too friendly a footing. 
Well, if he was to be relegated back to a distant acquaint- 
anceship, he was not going to repine or reproach—cer- 
tainly not the latter. He would accept with submission; 
and be grateful enough for what had already been vouch- 
safed him. For he was not a presuming lad. 

Of a sudden the glare at the mouth of the tent was 
darkened by a figure; and a maidservant announced Dr. 
Gillespie. And as the corrosion of slavery is not easily 
eliminated from any human system, a pang of contrition 
and remorse shot through Archie Gilchrist’s nature: here 
was his master; and he had been caught idling; it was as 
if Struthers had unexpectedly come in and found him 
dreaming of a line in Horace instead of attending to day- 
book and ledger. But this master was not as the other 
master; he betrayed no surprise on discovering his em- 
ployé fleeting the time away in this pleasant company; 
nay, ‘‘after salutations,” when he perceived the roll of 
MS. lying on the small garden table, he hinted that a 
little bird had whispered to him of a certain collabora- 
tion, and he hoped that the two writers who had for so 
long been attacking each other in the columns of the 
Invernish Observer would find their advantage in working 
together in peace and amity. 

**Oh, but understand, Doctor,” said Miss Eelin, as she 
poured out some tea for him, ** those two people are not 
known here. We don’t recognize them. They can con- 
tinue to squabble if they like—and doubtless they will. 
We don’t even mention them. They are not of our set.” 

Now whatever Miss Eelin Macdonald said or did was 
right in the eyes of the bland, fresh-colored, silver-haired 
Doctor, who was smiling so benignantly upon her over 
his gold spectacles; and he fell in with the mystification, 
and made no further reference to the newspaper com 
batants; but none the less he betrayed some little curi- 
osity about the MS. before him. What had his assistant 
sub-editor and his young friend the Daughter of the 
House of Kinvaig been about, when they laid their heads 
together? 

** Well, I'll tell you all about it,” said Eelin, with her 
usual bold frankness. *‘ That is a small imaginative piece 
—a piece of fiction. The original idea was Mr. Gil- 
christ’s; but as I have had something to do with the 
shaping of it, you will at once perceive that it must be a 
work of resplendent genius. You will admit that, of 
course. Very well. So far, good.” The familiar, not 
to say the irreverent, way in which this slip of a girl 
treated so august a personage as the proprietor and editor 
of the Invernish Observer almost shocked Archie Gilchrist; 
but then he was not altogether used yet to Wild Eelin’s 
ways; nor did he know that the good-natured Doctor had 
considerably spoiled her by such petting. ‘‘ The worst of 
it is,” the young lady continued, ** that now we have com- 
pleted this work of genius, we don’t quite know what to 
do with it; and mamma wants a five-pound note for her 
Convalescent Home; and it has just occurred to me, my 
dear Doctor, that you might take the story for the 0d- 
server.” 

She was laughing at him—expecting confusion; but the 
shrewd and good-humored Doctor was not easily put out. 
He affected to consider her proposal gravely. 

“Yes? Well, now, five pounds is not a large sum—not 
a large sum—not at all: thipk that is what was paid for 
another notable pot-boitef—” 

‘*A pot-boiler!” she exclaimed indignantly. 

**T am talking of the ‘Ancient Mariner,’” he said, with 
an innocent air. ‘LT think that is what Coleridge and 
Wordsworth got fog the Rhyme, when they were away 
on some excursion or other, and found themselves hard 
up 

oc thought that the Rhyme was Coleridge's, and that 
the Excursion was Wordsworth's,” she suid; but he paid 
no heed to her ribaldry. 

** However,” he continued, ‘‘this is doubtless a much 
more important production—” 

**T have told you it is!” 

“Yes. Quite so. And I am obliged to you for the 
offer. But hitherto we have not published any serial story 
in the Observer—” 

** You should march with the times, Doctor!” she cried 
again. “ Why, nowadays there is fiction everywhere!” 

** That also is true,” he replied to her, with much suav- 
ity. ‘ There is fiction everywhere — but especially in 
the political rumors that come from Vienna. However, 
my main objection to using your story in the Observer is 
that I should be introducing a new feature that would 
have to be a permanent feature; and where could I find 
subsequent tales of equal merit? Impossible!” 

**Oh, now you are taking a harmless bit of fun serious- 
ly!” she said, pretending to be much hurt. ‘That's not 
like you, Doctor. That's rather mean. And if this little 
tale isn’t a great work of genius, at least it’s good enough 
for the readers of the Invernish Observer !”’ 

‘* That Iam sure of!” he answered her, impressively— 
though he was not in the least deceived by her offended 
manner. ‘ And as regards the five pounds for the Con- 
valescent Home, well, my dear Miss Eelin, that might be 
come at without disturbing the old-fashioned traditions 
of a country newspaper.” 

He put his finger and thumb into his waistcoat pocket; 
but at this point the gentle mother interposed, with more 
than her usual decision. 

‘*No,” said she, ‘‘ I will not have my guests treated in 
this way. I will not have blackmail levied in my house. 
Don't pay any attention to her, Doctor: they must dispose 
of the manuscript as best they can.” 

Doctor Gillespie and Archie Gilchrist, when this visit 
was over, walked back into the town together; and the 
former was most friendly. 

“ When are you off for London?” said he. 

‘For London?” 

‘Yes. Every young man of literary ability and ambi- 
tion has his eye fixed on London. To conquer London, 
or die—that’s the watchword.” 
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Alas! of late he had not been thinking of London at all. 
The visionary towers of Westminster Abbey had disap- 
red from the horizon. Rather he had been consider- 
ng what was to be done with a broken and hopeless and 
useless life when the inevitable should happen, as it was 
bound to happen. 

“It is a bold ambition,” continued the good Doctor; 
‘*and too often it leads to long heartache and ends in fail- 
ure; but for the one who succeeds the triumph is splen- 
did. I suppose you'll try. There's something in your 
wriling that tells me you'll try. There’s a largeness of 
atmosphcre—as if you were addressing a wider audience 
than Invernish: I think that sooner or later ‘the terrible 
city’ will draw you towards it. In that case I could give 
you some help, perhaps. We shall be sorry to lose you; 
but if it should come about—if ‘the terrible city’ should 
eventually get hold of you—then a few letters of introduc- 
tion could do you no harm.’ 

**T am very much obliged to you,” said Archie Gilchrist. 
And it was all he could say. He was in utter perplexity 
—without plan or purpose; his mind a chaos; his future 
a matter of almost unconcern. It is true, in these later 
days he certainly appeared to have fallen among friends; 
but none the less was he distraught and wretched and 
downcast; he began to understand better the incoherent 
messages left behind by this or that young man or youn 
woman who had bade good-by to the world and plungec 
into the unknown. Love-madness is sometimes said to be 
a mere invention of the poets. ‘There were suicides from 
hopeless Jove and from disappointed love thousands of 
centuries before any poet was ever heard of. 

Then there came an evening. He had been away out 
among the wilds and hills, perhaps seeking to find in 
their tranquil beauty and their silence some relief from 
the passionate unrest within his own bosom. Was it, 
then, to be London, and a wild dash for fame, and some 
one, not wholly uninterested, hearing of his renown? Or 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, and severance forever, and for- 
getfulness? Or to go on and endure, letting an occasional 
moment of rapturous gratitude—for a look or a smile— 
compensate for long days and nights of despair? These 
were anxious and conflicting questions; and meanwhile 
the twilight had deepened to dusk; the trees along the 
river-bank and on the wooded heights had grown dark; 
and dark also were the pathways and the hedges and 
walls; though the broad surface of the stream was still of 
a cold and steely hue, and in the west there was a waning 
silver gray barred by heavy swathes of purple cloud. He 
heard voices borne far across the wide water; a trembling 
orange ray spoke here and there of a window being lit up. 
For now he was aimlessly returning home, with but litile 
assuagement of his misery. 

He did not notice, but gradually and stealthily the 
world around him was being transformed. Over the 
black foliage certain fleecy clouds had caught a suffusion 
of faint saffron radiance; the wide pastures had grown to 
be of a phantom gray; the mists were visjble along the 
hills; if he had looked, be would have seen that he was 
now casting a shadow. And at length this new presence 
around him became so pronounced that he could not 
choose but have his attention drawn to it; he turned his 
head to ascertain; and behold! there was the full moon 
shining through a filmy haze, over the ebon masses of 
the woods. All the distant sounds were hushed now; the 
dominion of the night had begun—with the Empress of 
the night set high on her pale and mystic throne. 

By this time he had arrived at the point where the 
garden surrounding Glengarva House abuts on the open 
fields; and he was just about to go through the little 
turnstile, to continue on his route into the town, when he 
perceived that some one was approaching from the other 
side. Well, it was none other than Miss Eelin Macdon- 
ald, for she was in the habit of stealing out from the 
grounds and passing along the river-front to this con- 
venient corner, where she could the better inquire of the 
upland country about the weather prospects of the mor- 
row. He hesitated—his heart sick with fear; then he 
advanced to the turnstile; and she, having satisfied her- 
self as to the look of the night, was about to get back 
within-doors again, when she recognized who the stran- 
ger was. So she halted, and shook hands with him, and 
asked him what he thought of the sky—Lily Neile and 
she having some scheme for the next day. And then, of 
course, as he was proceeding along the river-bank, and as 
she had to reach the gate of the carriage-drive before she 
could enter, they walked along together. It was a kind 
of inevitable thing. 

The length of this promenade was simply the length of 
the front garden of Glengarva House —not over a hun- 
dred yards or so; and no doubt, in those. few brief sec- 
onds, they talked the merest commonplaces. He did not 
know; and he did not care. Those honeyed words of 
hers could be recalled afterwards, and counted over, one 
by one, as a miser counts over his secret wealth. And in 
the mean time—that is to say, when they had parted at 
the gate, and when he had resumed his way into the town, 
between the glamourous gray of the river and the wan 
foliage and black shadows of the trees—in the mean time 
his brain was all afire with this new experience, and his 
exaltation was of a quite blifid and delirious nature. For 
he had walked in the white moonlight with Eelin Mac- 
donald; and to him it was as if, in the deeps of the forest, 
he had kissed Schén-Rolitraut’s mouth. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
TIMEKO DANAOS. 


THeEre arrived at Glengarva House a hamper of black 
game—with Lord Mountmahon’s compliments. 

Then followed a sixteen - pound salmon — with Lord 
Mountmahon’s compliments. 

Next came a haunch of venison—with Lord Mount- 
mahon’s compliments. 

And finally there appeared upon the scene Lord Mount- 
mahon himself-—gay, Jeontioes, self-assertive: a gorgeous 
kind of young man he seemed to be, with the resplendent 
button-hole in his Norfolk jacket of brown velvet: this 
was no shamefaced, timid, anxious-eyed student, humbly 
solicitous to please. The effulgent young man occupied 
the drawing-room, as it were. He dispensed his favors. 
And all his talk was of the forth-coming festivities, 

**Never heard of such riot and revelry,” said he, grin- 
ning in the most amiable fashion. ‘‘ One’s brain whirls. 
Let’s see: what comes first? The Pony and Galloway 
races. I wish I had noticed an entry in your name, Miss 
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Macdonald: wouldn't I have backed it? Yes, that I 
wouki! Well, there’s plenty of other things for one to 
settle one’s money on; and I imagine these wild merry- 
makings will cost some of us a — penny. The exhi- 
bition of Highland industries: tu wen you have a 
stall there, Miss Eelin—” 

Miss Eclin (hotly resentful at being addressed by her 
Christian name: an old fisherman, a washer-woman, a 
young servant-lass—these and their like were heartily 
welcome to use the familiarity; but not this efflorescent 
person)—Miss Eelin replied, in a somewhat cold manner, 
that she merely meant to assist. 

‘*But your name’s in the papers!” he exclaimed—and 
his bold and semi-bemused eyes kept regarding her and 
examining her with evident satisfaction. ‘‘* Homespun 
cloths: Lady Helmsdale and Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig’ 
—I saw it in the papers! I can tell you there will be 
some purchases made at that stall! I should think so! 
Yes. I stand by my friends. That's just what's the mat- 
ter with me. don’t know Lady Helmsdale personally; 
but I know some of her people; Dick Baillie used to be a 
nailer at polo; well, I'll be at that stall; there'll be a pur- 
chaser at that stall; you mark my words; if all the peo- 
ple in Glengarva have to go squiring about in Harris 
tweeds—” 

**Tt will be very good for the people in Glengarva,” 
said Eelin—with rather proud lips; and then he inter- 
rupted her. 

**Ah, but you know what I mean. It’s your stall. | 
understand there’s sometimes a little rivalry among you 
ladies; oh, yes; natural enough; and you like to see things 

oing. Miss Eelin, your stall shall not be neglected. 

on't you fear. You'll be kept busy with your little 
pencil and note-book—” 

“‘T shall not be there!” said Eelin of the wave-blue eyes 
—and those eyes had a strange sort of wounded expression 
in them: perhaps she thought that her mother should 
have interfered to protect her. ‘‘I have given Lady 
Helmsdale all the help that she needs—” 

‘Eelin!” her mother protested. ‘‘ You promised to 
take the stall until lunch-time!” 

‘Everything is ready,” was the reply. ‘‘There is no 
necessity for me to be at the exhibition at all. Lady 
Helmsduale will have a shop-girl with her, to register the 
sales. There is no reason why I should go—” 

**My goodness gracious!” Mountmahon cried. 
will be no attraction! Oh, really, now! What do you 
think I want with Harris tweeds? I was determined to 
make your stall the success of the show. And, of course 
I shall. Of course you must be there. It’s your duty— 
to the cotters and crofters and all the rest of them. Of 
course you must go; and we'll make a shindy of it, if I 
have to buy the whole counter. You just put my name 
down, Put my name down for anything you like. And 
they let you have afternoon tea, I'm told. I'll be there. 
Lady Helmsdale’s shop-girl can run the sales: we'll have 
tea, and a look at the rank and fashion and beauty of In- 
vernish. Then there’s the Games—the kilted warriors of 
the north—bagpipes—tartans—strathspeys: of course you 
are going, Mrs. Macdonald?” 

For a moment he turned to the mamma, who answered 
him— 

**Oh, no. But Lady Helmsdale bas been kind enough 
to offer to take Eelin with her—” 

‘** Ah, Lady Helmsdale ?” he said, thoughtfully. ‘It is 
clear | must make Lady Helmsdale’s acquaintance. I 
must be of that party—if you will allow me, Miss Eelin—” 

**Oh, but I’m not going,” the girl answered, hurriedly. 
‘*I—I have seen the Highland Games often before—” 

‘**But not as they are to be this year,” he insisted. 
‘Oh, really, you must go! You see, besides the usual 
things, there are those gymnastic fellows from Aldershot 
—sword exercise—lance exercise—quarter-staff—vaulting- 
horse—all kinds of things: rather dainty it will be, if there’s 
anything like decent weather. And I'll be of your party; 
yes, I will. I’ve only to tell Lady Helmsdale that [ used 
to know her cousin, Dick Baillie, before he got broke to 
bits and bolted—an awful fool, to make a hash of himself 
about a married woman. Well, now, isn’t there something 
about members’ tickets—separate entrance—for I must 
know where to find you—” 

There flashed upon the mind of the girl a dreadful 
picture: the great enclosure—the terraced benches—the 
concourse of people—all her friends from far and near 
assembled —and these not failing to observe that Eelin 
Macdonald was submitting herself to the insolent atten- 
tions of this too notorious peer. And yet her mother did 
not interpose a word. 

“Oh, there will be no difficulty,” continued the confi- 
dent young man—and he resumed his enchanted scrutiny 
of her features. ‘‘ What I want I get. 1t’s a way I have; 
and it’s the only way worth having. You only live once. 
‘Persistare’ is my motto. ‘Persistare’?—no, it doesn't 
sound quite right; but what I mean is keep on and keep 
on till you get what you're after. You'll see how I'll 
chum in with Lady Helmsdale at the Highland Industries. 
I'll buy the whole stall—dashed if I don’t. Women are 
awfully proud of that sort of thing: biggest sale on record: 
all cleared out. And I will be of your party at the Games 
—I mean, if you will honor me with your permission, Miss 
Eelin; of course, I mean that. I'll square it with Lady 
Helmsdale—don't you fear, I've got a way, you know. 
I don’t like to boast, but I generally get what I want. In 
reason, of course. I don’t cry for the moon. But ‘ Per- 
sistare’ is a good motto.” 

At this point his lordship was offered tea, which he de- 
clined; but when he jocularly remarked thata little brandy 
and soda was more in the nature of the medicine he was 
accustomed to take, that refreshment was provided for 
him; and he joyfully resumed: 

** And now about the two ball evenings: that's the great 
feature, of course; all the house parties in from the shoot- 
ing-lodges; swellest affair in the North of Scotland, they 
tell me. Of course, you'll be taking your daughter, 
Mrs. Macdonald? No? Oh, still under the wing of 
Lady Helmsdale? ‘Then I perceive it is more than ever 
imperative that I should get at once into Lady Helms 
dale’s good graces. Yes, yes; I can manage it. Some- 
times people don’t cotton to me at first; I am aware of 
that; | admit that; but very soon they find I am not such 
a bad sort. Iam not one of the clever Johnnies; and I 
don’t pretend to be; but there are worse sons of Adam 
wandering about this planet than Iam. I'll put the blar- 
ney over Lady Helmsdale. I'll woolly-lamb her till she 
won't know where she is. And I hope, Miss Eelin, you'll 
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be good to me. You see, I don't know many of the fair 
goddesses of these parts. I shall have to rely on you. 
I'll come early, while your programme is as yet a virgin 
page; and you'll give me as many dances as you can with 
decent propriety. I'm not greedy. 1 would rather sit 
out—if there’s any convenient place for strolling up and 
down; or perhaps a corner in the refresliment.room.” 
But, Lord Mountmahon, are you really going to the 
balls?” asked the gentle lady of the house. In truth she 
was shocked. How many weeks was it since this young 
mau had been following the coffin of his drowned wife? 

“Why, they tell me these two dances are the great 
event of the Gathering!” he cried. ** And I’ve never been 
before. Always too busy—yes, crawling through wet 
heather after measly stags, and missing them all over the 
place. Now I want a little enjoyment. I like a bit o’ 
fun; but crawling on all fours for a mile at a stretch isn't 
fun atall. Not much. A precious sight worse than the 
tread-mill. And all the whiskey in the world won't keep 
the wet out: wonder it isn’t a bee-line for Kensal Green 

Sut this is different now—very different: youth and beau 
ty, and a quiet chat in a corner: oh, you'll see if I don’t 
woolly-lamb old mother Helmsdale—I beg your pardon, I 
do really—I didn't mean to be disrespectful—I don’t know 
the lady—she may be as fair and young and fresh as a rose 
in June: anyhow, you may take it I shall be friends with 
her before this ancient universe is many hours older. Be- 
cause I have a way, you know. Yes,I have. I hold on, 
till I get what I want.” 

There could be no doubt whatever as to what all this 
portended, and the moment the ebullient young man had 
gone, Eelin turned in a half-frightened, half-piteous kind 
of way to her mother 

** Mother, I'm not going to the balls!—I would rather 
stay at home with you. And as for the Games, I've seen 
»lenty of Highland Games before. And the Industries— 
Fads Helmsdale can get some one else to look after the 
stall; it is rather insulting when any stranger has the 
right to come up and speak to you—before all the people 
Mother, what does he want?” she went oh—and the dark 
blue eyes were very near to tears. ‘‘ Why does he come 
here—and send all things—and wish for our acquaint 
ance? I shouldn't have thought he was the kind of per 
son you would favor. Mother, I hate him!—I loathe the 
sight of him. If he comes here again, I'l] shut myself up 
in my room. I won't see him. He cannot make me see 
him—if lam in my own room. And I won't sit out any 
dances with him!—I won't go to the balls!—’ 

Now the gentle Bean-an-Tighearn had never thought 
of formulating for herself any philosophy of life; but in 
her anxious forecasts about her daughter's happiness, she 
had ceaselessly inculcated the wisdom of tolerance—the 
wisdom of taking people and things as they are, not ex 
pecting too much, in short making the best of the only 
world which, for the present, we have the opportunity of 
using. And at this crisis, conscious of Eeliu’s vague 
alarm and distress, she began to defend the young man 
How could any one say that the stories told of him were 
true? How could she know that there were prize-fighters 
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at Bridge of Kinvaig? There might have been at one 
time or another; and local gossip was a wild-running 
thing. Surely she must at least credit Lord Mount 
mahon with generous intentions? Not every one was 
gifted with a fastidious taste. And so forth. Perhaps 
she was a little too earnest. Or it may have been that 
the girl, high-mettled as to physical courage as she al 
ways was, at the moment was unstrung nervously, and a 
prey to dim forebodings. She listened, almost without 
protest. But none the less a black terror, indefinable, 
held possession of her soul; she knew not what was be- 
fore her, but she was overcome by an instinctive dread; 
and she began to have secret thoughts. She would not 
argue. She wanted to get out of the house—to be away 
by herself. And in time she did find herself free and in 
the open air: her eyes receiving no impression whatever 
from the wide stream, and the hanging woods, and the 
moving and changing sky. 

She walked quickly into: the town, and called at the 
Caledonian Hotel, and asked if Mr. Allan Macdonald were 
within. She found him seated in the veranda at the 
back of the house, overlooking the garden and the river; 
and out there among the brilliant flower-plots a young lad 
was marching up and down with the pipes over his shoul- 
der, while he valiantly played ‘‘I got a kiss of the King’s 
hand.” But the moment he caught sight of the visitor, 
he changed his tune. His braggart stride became a slow 
and stately step; and the wail of the pipes was the La- 
ment of Macdonald of Kinvaig. And it showed how un- 
wrought and distracted the girl was that again the tears 
should have welled into her eyes. How many hundreds 
and thousands of times had she not heard the Kinvaig 
Lament!—and in the present instance it was only a sort of 
compliment and recognition. And indeed there was no 
faltering in her voice when she weut forward to greet the 
tall old blind man who was seated in a garden-chair; and 
of course he could not see that she was crying. 

‘I am glad to find you at home, Mr. Macdonald,” said 
she, right cheerfully—when he had held up his hand as a 
signal that the piping should cease—‘‘ because I want to 
beg for vour advice. It’s about a girl I know. I’m afraid 
you'll think her an awful idiot. She’s a young girl— 
about twenty, I should say. And nobody has ever asked 
her in marriage. That's the joke of it. Nobody has 
asked her; andsyet she’s frightened; for she thinks she 
has responsibilities; and she thinks that somebody is go- 
ing to ask her; and she has responsibilities. Perhaps I 
can't explain very well; but it’s something like this. Sup- 
pose you imagine a young girl that has had twenty years 
of the most constant care and affection—day and night— 
constant love and devotion and thoughtfulness: well, don’t 
you think she owes something in return, even if it took 
the form of a kind of sacrifice of her own feelings? And 
suppose that her mother is the last representative of an 
old race; that she has valuable family relics, for example, 
that she might wish to see carried over to some famous 
historical house; and—and—if the mother expects the girl 
to make what is called a good match; and if the mother 
is so good and gentle and unselfish that she will hardly 
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suggest it; but the girl) knows what her mother is think- 
ing; and the girl feels herself bound in honor to do some 
thing in repayment for twenty years of such extraor- 
dinary affection: surely she would sacrifice something of 
her own feelings—supposing—supposing that it was a 
marriage she had no liking for? Well, Mr. Macdonald, 
after all, you must consider that girl I have been telling 
you about a most silly idiot; for, you see, she hasn't been 
asked; and it may be mere vanity on her part—mere ab- 
surd and ridiculous vanity; and I am not wishing you to 
sympathize with her in the least bit. At the same time 
there are appearances—perhaps she is overalarmed—but 
there are appearances; and what she is thinking of mostly 
is what her mother may expect of her—” 

If the blind man could net see, he could hear; and 
there was a sound of sobbing; for this Wild Eelin who 
used to have such splendid courage had utterly broken 
down. 

**God bless me!” he exclaimed, in consternation. “ What 
has happened? What is happening?’ 

But she had a fine spirit. She pulled herself together. 
Her handkerchief was not long at her eyes 

** Well, I only wanted to ask if you ever heard of such 
a ridiculous idiot of a girl!” she said—and she affected to 
laugh. ‘‘ A girl who hasn't been asked in marriage, and 
yet is frightened she will be—and goes and worries 
her friends about such a vague possibility. I am sorry I 
troubled you about her, Mr. Macdonald. Girls take such 
fancies. And won't you tell that young lad to begin play 
ing again? The ‘Seventy-ninth’s Farewell’ is the best of 
all of them. The ‘Farewell to Gibraltar’ is the best of 
them all.” 

The blind man sat silent for a considerable time. Then 
he said: 

‘Miss Eelin, I hope you will not consider me imperti- 
nent. But I will venture to ask you a question; and 
you are free to leave it unanswered. Yes, it sounds im 
pertinent; but I would like to ask you if you have had 
any visitor of late to Glengarva House—I mean, any new- 
comer.” 

She had wholly pulled herself together by this time. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered him, blithely enough. ** Lord 
Mountmahon has honored us by calling once or twice. 
He is the shooting tenant, you know, at Kinvaig—and I 
dare say the stories they repeat about his having music 
hall people there, and prize-fighters, are exaggerated or in 
ventions altogether. But we're not going to talk about 
him. No, no. I want you to tell me who this young lad 
is. He will make his mark. He has got the real thrill 
and tremble of the fingers. Mr. Macdonald, bid him play 
the ‘ Seventy-ninth’s Farewell.’” 

** Ay,” said the old man, slowly, ‘‘ but if my son Somer- 
led was here, that is not what young Andrew would be 
asked to play.” 

“No? What, then?” 

**He would say to him: ‘ Andrew, you are playing be- 
-_ Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig. Play ‘The Glen's 

ine!”’” 


” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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PARIS WALNING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front*Pige. 

VERY charming French gown for 
LX spring wear, while apparently simple 
in design, is nevertheless elaborate as regards 
detail and finish. The material used is a 
heliotrope cloth, and the trimming is braid. 
The skirt, which is of medium width and 
rather long, is trimmed around the foot in 
a very effective design of braiding, which 
extends quite a way up the skirt. Below the 
braiding is a black satin ruching. The jack- 
et is of the material as the skirt, of 
medium length, very elaborately trimmed 
with the same design in braid. It has wide 
revers, and a wide collar which flares back 
from the shoulders. The sleeves are of 
medium size, and heavily braided, The jack- 
et is worn open to show a smart vest of 
heliotrope cloth braided in gold. This is a 
model that will serve for tailor gowus dur- 
ing the entire season, and is very graceful in 
its lines. With this gown is worn a hat of 
shaded velvet of the different purples used 
in the gown. It is trimmed with large white 
feathers and a bit of bright color. A full 
boa of white ostrich feathers is worn with 


Same 


the cout, and is most effective in the sharp 
contrast The muff is of velvet, with a vel 
vet ruffle at either side and a strip of Astra 


khan im the centre 


THE SEASON IN THE RIVIERA. 


See illustration on double page. 


( )' R picture is full of color and life, of 

the real spirit of the Riviera when the 
diversions of full career, 
and when the famous trotting races are draw 
ing a large percentage of the fashionable and 
the well-to-do to the favorite holiday resorts 
which these fortunate people affect. 

The artist has chosen for his subject an in 
terval between the races, and the scene is in 
the p uldock The race-course is less beauti- 
ful than one might expect in the Riviera, ly 
i flat tract of land formed 


Lhe season are In 


ing as it does on 


by the mouth of the river Var, between the 
sea and the inland hills; but the enchanting 
climate, brilliant skies, and genuine gayety 
of the atiendant crowds make up for any 
lack Prizes are given for trotters in, single 
ind double harness, and are competed for by 
the most enthusiastic sportsmen of France, 


aud by many well-known Americans, 


OLD THINGS. 


WE ill long for new, fresh articles just 
from the shops, and glory in having 
on hand a large supply of ‘‘new things.” 
gut do we often stop to think of the merits 
of the old things? What would life be with 
everything brand new, and with no delicious- 
ly edsy and ancient bel longings? Who does 
not know the comfort of old shoes, of half- 
worn gloves that slip on easily and quickly, 

of soft handkerchiefs used so long that the y 
are a luxury to the touch, of the loose waist 
that allows the arms free play, of towels 
that do not abrade the tenders skin, of linen 
pillow-cases that are so old as to be smooth 
and cooling to the fever-flushed cheek? A 
told me that when she moved into 
the house her husband had prepared for her 
she had everything new. ‘*It was misery, 
in spite of the beauty of it ail!” she declared. 
‘Not an old handkerchief or towel or shoe 
in the And when the maid asked 
me for some old cloths with which to wipe 
the windows, I was in despair. I wrote to 
my dear mother: ‘Send me a box full of 
rags with which to polish mirrors and dust 
bric-A-brac 


bride once 


house ! 


anything, so long as it is old!” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A perfect type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manutacture.” 


Walter Baker & (0's 
Breakfast 
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\\ Absolutely Pure. 
Yt Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


costs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1730. 














HARPER'S 
| ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 
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BREAD AND DYSPEPSIA, 
fgXHE conclusion that wheat bread is unfit 
i for dyspeptics, sometimes jumped at be- 
cause ill effects are noticed to follow its use, 
is erroneous. On the contrary, it has been 
pointed out by Bourchard and others that far- 
inaceous food is peculiarly a lapted to some 
dyspeptic patients. It is the yeast fungi, 
which are capable of producing fermentation 


and irritating acids in the stomach, that cause | 
It is rare in bread-making that | 
yeast fungus is ended when | 


the trouble. 
the life of the 
the loaf is baked. Oven heat, sufficiently in 
tense and continued to kill it, 
bread too hard, dry, and chaffy for popular 
taste. Bourchard shows that, as a rule, even 
if the heat of baking temporarily arrests 
the fermentation of the dough, when it is 
again heated by the warmth of the stomach, 
the fermentation is renewed, acid gases are 
given off, which sour the entire contents of 
the stomach and irritate and distend it, 

To avoid these evils it is recommended 
that the dough be raised by other processes, 
whereby it will be vesiculated mechanically 
and the bread made light and digestible 
without the aid of yeast germs. 
end, aerating by a mechanical apparatus 
which forced air into the dough has been 
tried, but the cumbersome machinery re 
quired rendered the 
for prvate fmilies 

The latest and best plan to get rid of the 
objectionable ferment in home-made bread 
food is in the use of a pure cream-of-tartar 
baking powder for leavening purposes 
This, when brought in contact with the 
water required in making the sponge, gives 
off pure carbonic gas, which, being gener 
ated in the paste, forms the tiny cells which 
distend or *‘raise” the dough, 
light and sponge-like. 


The Royal Baking Powder Company, of 


New York, are making by their own special 
processes a baking powder (the Royal) 
which, the public analysts assert, is so accu 
rately combined and pure that it both meets 
the requirements for. perfect leavening and 
renders the loaf, biscuit, or roll raised by it 
entirely acceptable even to dyspeptics 

It is explained that all the fermentative 
action or decomposition which occurs invari 
ably in yeast-raised food is avoided by the 
use of the Royal Powder, because the gas it 
evolves is never fermentative nor acid gen 
erative. Its effect is to actually sterilize the 
bread at the same time that it raises it. 

The Royal Baking Powder Company are 
entitled to the thanks of every one for pro 
viding a means, through their celebrated 
Royal Baking Powder, by the use of which 
all bread foods are made not only 


| delicious quality, but which so completely | 


| tion or otherwise. 





and perfectly adapts such foods to the unre- 
stricted use of every person, of feeble cael 
— Dietetic Journal. 


renders the | 


To this | 


process impracticable | 


making it | 


in most | 
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for a generous 


10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 





Ety’s C CREAM BALM 


contains no ys fH 
Tr yA an hf —S.4 the see aoe 


a drug. 
assages. Allays Pain and Inflammation. Heals 


and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste and Smell. Is quickly absorbed. (ives 
Relief at once. 50 cts. at Draggists or by mail; 
Trial Size 10 cts. at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 . 96 Warren Street, New York 











won ‘§ LAND, ROUND THE 
LD. Monthly Excursions 
Mts ed etc. Gazette and 


programmes free. 


F.C, CLARK, tii Broadway, New York. 





The Ease ana Simplicity wit wrics 


] 


Extract ot BEEF 


can be used are among its chief attractions. 


or really palatable 
Extract. 
Wrinkles,” 


Beef Tea, 


Armour & Co 









and at a minimum expense, 
No trouble or mystery about it. 
mailed free upon application. 


...Singer_ Sewing Machines... 


have been steadily improved in manufacture, 
kept constantly up to date and abreast with 
Time; always attaining higher excellence in 
design, construction and artistic finish. 


investigate the experience of their users. 
You will find them the best in every point. 
The best is always cheapest in the end. 


Anyone can make delicious Soup 
i with Armour’'s 
Send for our little book, “Culinary 


mpany, Chicago. 











PROGRESSIVE 


DURING the half century of 
their existence 


Compare these machines with any other: 

















TTEing THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE ee@e@eeoeoooe 
FETT-POWDER «4» 
ERMINE-POWDER 


TLEIGHNER’S 


These Powders are adhesive y 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


| 


SOOOSOSCESOS WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


et invisible, imparting to the face 


a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 








look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 


KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. 

An illustrated book of in 
struction — ‘How to Hur 
and Care for jour Shoes, p 
mailed free up 
ROBERT H. FORRPERER, 

Philadelphia, Pa. a 








is so infinitely 


superior to any 


rm Stella -=.-<= 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 
Sweetest Tone, Best Quality 


Plays any number of tunes from smocth, metal 
lic sheets. No pins or projections to break off. 
IDEAL BOXES, single and interchangeable 
cylinders, at special prices. Play from 6 to 
600 tunes. These boxes set the standard for 
the world. Write for catalogue. 


JACOT & SON, *7 Union, Sauere, 


New York. 


Box as to be 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall st. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agenta, 





N.K.& CO’S. School Garden 


Hlower Wixture. 






VER 100 of the most beautiful and eas- 
co varieties. Wewill pay $50.00 CASH 
to these growing the greatest number of va- 
ies from this Catalogue is Puss. 

Mention paper, and ORDER NOW , a8 this offer wis. woT aprean aGain. 


BING & 0O., MINNWEAPO 












ON HAND, 


2500 BICYCLES >= nny 


We must close out our immense 





stock of 97 models, including nearly 
100 different makes, at prices which 
wall sell them now to make room for 
. You can make big money 
helpin Second hand wheels $5.00 
$20.00. N New 97 models. $15.00 to $35 (0 
Agents wanted. Whesis shipped subject to full exami- 
nation. Sa m guarant. . Write for con- 
fidential offer to the ol reliable Ricycle House. 
BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Dept , Bd; CHICAGO, ILL 


About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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THE SEASON ON THE RIVIERA—AT THE TROTTING-RACES 





(G-RACES AT NICE.—Drawwy rrom Lire sy J. Guiicu.—[{Sze Pace 177.] 
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| bulk of them to get a modicum of nutrition— 
be sure that they are well baked, or stewed 
in milk, or boiled and whipped to a cream. 
Let the child have toast, which is starch in 
even a more advanced stage 
toward sugar than dry bread, and vary the 
buttered toast with milk-toast, cream-toast, 
tomato-toast. Seek a variety always, and 
understand that this is as necessary to ap- 
petite and digestion in a child’s case 
that of an adult. 


REFRESHING DESSERTS. 
Pineapple Ice.—One medium-sized pine- 
apple, either fresh or canned; mash through 
a colander, and add 1 tumblerful of granu 
lated sugar dissolved in one of boiling water 
Put all in a glass jar and let stand in the 
ice-chest all night. Freeze when you are 
| ready, and when about to serve the ice, pour 
over it 1 oz. each of curacgoa, brandy, and 
arrack, which have been previously mixed. 
This receipt makes 8 pints of ice. 


Orange Tce.—One dozen oranges, 4 lemons, 
1 pint of granulated sugar, 14 pints of boil 
ing water, rind of 1 orange and 1 lemon 
Squeeze the oranges and lemons, and add 
the sugar to the juice. Add the grated rind 
of the orange and lemon. Put the orange 
and lemon skins that have been squeezed 
into a bowl, and pour over them the boiling 
water. Squeeze the skins by pressing them 
against the side of the bow] with a wooden 
spoon, then strain through a wire sieve, add 
ing the water to the other ingredients. Put 
all in a glass jar or crock, and let stand in 
the ice-chest all night Freeze, and when 
about to serve the ice, pour over it a 
small quantity of Jamaica rum. Serve with 
whipped cream and sponge-cake. This re- 
ceipt makes about 2 quarts of ice. 


Vani 
rich milk, 2 cups of powdered sugar, 1 table- 
spoonful of flour, 1 egg, 1 quart of cream, 
and 1 table-spoonful of vanilla. Beat 1 cup 


of sugar and the egg together until they are | 


creamy, then add the flour and the pint of 
milk or cream. Put in the double boiler, 
and stir continually 
like custard 
flavoring, another c up of sugar, and the quart 
of cream, and freeze. This is a smooth and 
delicious cream. 


Peach Ice-Cream —One quart of ripe sweet 
peaches after they have been peeled and 
mashed through a colander, 14 cups of gran- 
ulated sugar, and 1 quart of cream. Dissolve 
the sugar in 1 pint of the cream, and whip 
the other pintto afroth. Mix the cream and 
peaches together, stir well, and freeze. 
makes over two que arts of cream. 


Frozen Custard.—One quart of rich milk, 
4 eggs, 1 cup of granulated sugar, and 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of vanilla.or bitter-almond extract. 
Beat the eggs and sugar to a cream, and add 
the milk Put all in a double boiler, and 
cook till the froth disappears from the top 
of the custard and it feels thick as you stir 
it. The eggs and sugar may be stirred into 


boiling-hot milk, which hastens the cooking, | 


but it is more apt to curdle the custard than 
when cold milk is used. 
then add flavoring, and freeze. 


Italian Cream.—Soak half a box of gela- 
tine in a teacupful of cold water for balf an 
hour, then add a cupful of boiling water. 
When cold, strain, and add 3 cups of granu 
lated sugar, juice of 3 lemons, 


sherry wine, and 1 quart of cream. 
freeze. This makes a generous amount for 
ten people 
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When Baby Bathes 


Fairy Soap should form the basis of the 
bath, The most reliable soap you ever 
put in water. Pure as dew, white as 
snow, floats like a cork. The ° boa of the 
Century. Sold everywhere in 3 sizes for 
the toilet, bath and laundry. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK OOMPANY, 

Chicago. St. Louis. New York. 
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Only mothers know how intense is the suffering 
of infants from chafing. 

The loving sympathy of some mothers has caused 
them to notice that a closely woven material washed 
with common soaps retains enough of the rosin and 
other ingredients to make it stiff and irritating. 

Cures of severe cases of chafing have been accom- 
plished by having the baby’s cloths washed only with 
Ivory Soap. The soap is so pure and the lather so 
light that it rinses readily, leaving them soft and 
non-irritating. 








Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamible Co., Cincinnatt 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In Diseases of Women. 
The late J. Marion Sims, M.D., LL.D., 


The Father of Gynacology, a short while before his death, wrote 
“*T have used in my practice the Water of Spring No. 2 of the Burrato Liruia SpRiN¢ 
of Mecklenburg County, Va., for several years past, and have, in many cases, found it 
highly beneficial.’’ 


Dr. Wm, Te Howard, Professor of Diseases of Wome en in the Uniz 


Maryland, rete rring to Spring r No. 1, endorses these Waters in the highest terms 
“In ail the affections peculiar to women that are remedial at all by mineral 
waters ;”’ and adds as follows: *‘ If I were called upon to state from what mineral waters 
I have seen the greatest and most uamistakabte amount of good accrue, in the 
largest number of cases in a general way, I would unhesitatingly say, the Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, in Mecklenburg County, Va.” 


Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, © den! of the Medical Society of 
‘*In many of the Diseases of Women, especially in disturbed cx 


Monthly Function, where un- 
connected with organic disease, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
Ceorge Halsted Boyland, M.A., M.D., “0”: 
**My expe- me that Buffalo 


specific.”’ 
Academy of 
rience with the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Lithia i, perhaps more than 


convinces 
any other water in the world a specific for diseases of the female pelvic organs 
As a regulator of disturbed conditions of the monthly function, | know of noth- 
ing at all comparable to it.’’ 


for sale by Druggists and Grocers 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ; 'p amp sb let on applic aien 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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The Best is the Cheapest! 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 4 


The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s |; 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 18%, | 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to /; 
be “ unadulterated 3 ¥ admixture with any other oil r 
moe other substance. It is free from rancidity and all § 

other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
ra, and Flavor. wa 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, taly.| 


Established 1836. 
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in the back, as preferred. The same model is also suitable for crash, 

duck, or linen. ‘Quantity of material for skirt, five and a quarter . 
yards forty-two inches wide, or six and a half yards thirty-six inches 

wide. Forshirt-waist—cotton material, three and a quarter yards; wash- 

silk, four and a half yards. 











































NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

A= throtigh the shops at this time of year is certainly interest- 

ing, even to a woman who is not fond of shopping. It seems as 
though the shopkeepers had combined to set forth the most tempting 
of bargains, not only in gowns, cloaks, etc., but in the hundred odds 
and ends of pretty trifles that must needs appeal to the feminine heart 
The woman who can resist them all is extremely self-denying and clev 
er, for a great many of the things seen, while very charming in appear- 
ance, are not worth buying. ‘This is the season when a hundred and 
one fascinating things make their appearance—little trifles for the neck, 
sashes, belts, effective jewelry, odd ties, and collars and bows, all of 
which are delightful to own if one has a large income, but which are 
very expensive, and not by any means necessary to a thoroughly well 
turned-out appearance. 

The costumes that are for sale early, sometimes called spring cos 
tumes, are, as a rule, light-weight winter gowns that have been left 
over, or advance ones made of some of the materials of last year. It 
does not, however, follow that these gowns are not worth buying. 
They are often excellent investments, for they are much lower in price 
than earlier in the season, but are, generally speaking, particularly if 
bought at any reliable house, thoroughly weil made and well cut. Of 
course a great many people cannot wear ready-made clothing—that is, 
ready-made gowns; but when a woman can do so, if she has the slight 
est judgment in choosing materials, she will find it possible to dress 
herself for just about half the amount she could if she bouglit the ma- 
terial and had it made. Even at the exclusive dressmakers’ aud tailors’ 
there are now a number of so-called model gowns which are very smart, 
beautiful in material and finish, and which are offered for sale at about 
a third of what was asked for them in the autumn. They are quite as 
much in style as they need be; oftentimes much more iu style than the 
gown made to order would be at this season of the year, for they were 
from the latest Paris designs in the autumn, and French people wear 
their clothes much longer than Americans. They seem to have a fac- 
ulty of getting the advance styles in a way that we have not as yet 
attained to over here. If the sleeves are too large they can easily be 
made smaller, and there is very rarely anything that needs to be done 
to the skirt, while of course the trimmings and general style of the 
gowns are quite satisfactory. It is worth one’s time to go about and try 
to get a model gown. Particularly does this apply to ball gowns. 





FOULARD GOWN WITH POINTED FLOUNCE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 47,—(See Page 157.) 


SPRING AND SUMMER COSTUMES. 
— circular flounced skirts of French gowns promise to be very popular, 
since they are sheathlike at the top, with a lower circular flare, which gives 
a pretty fan effect without much fulness to impede in walking. These flounces 
rise gracefully toward the back, where they sweep outward from a tiny cluster 
of gathers below the waist-band. 

The simpler forms of these skirt models are used for crash, piqué, and other 
heavy cotton materials, as well as for silks and wools, while more elaborate cos- 
tumes are composed of several wide flounces, or of a succession of narrow ones, 
or, again, of a series graduated in width, often reaching to the waist 

A Paris foulard gown of dainty simplicity, with polka-dots of black on a back- 
ground of the new tone of silver blue, is attractive. The polka-dot returns this 
year as a novelty and in most fascinating combinations of color, the black, ap- 
pearing in a profusion of effects, apparently in accordance with what Paris calls 
a ‘‘black season.” The flounces of this skirt are especially graceful, rippling in 
airy curves from the pointed apron in front to a slight Watteau effect behind, 
which is framed by the black velvet ribbon sash. 

Circular flounces are not difficult to make by amateur dressmakers, although 
they require some care and patience. If the corresponding divisions of ruffle 
and skirt are pinned exactly in place, as indicated in the pattern, before basting, 
there is little danger of stretching the edge of the ruffle in putting together. 

In this model the flounces are attached to a seven-gored foundation skirt, which 
may serve besides for a plain foulard, cotton, or wool skirt, as well as for a drop- 
skirt. This seven-gored model is one of the most popular for general use. It 
follows the average width at the present moment—tlhree and three-quarter yards 
at the foot, the bottom flounce having sufficient extra width to flare easily. 

The bodice of this gown is very becomingly designed, with tucks at the neck, 
and shoulder-caps cut in one with it. The addition of a narrow circular ruffle to 
these caps furnishes u graceful top to the plain tight sleeves which fashion now 
demands. A little rippled frill trims the sleeve at the hand. Skirt, corsage, 
and sleeve are bordered with rows of the new serpentine biack velvet ribbon—a 
Paris novelty of the season. A wide draped collar of black velvet, always so 
enhancing to the complexion, completes the bodice. Quantity of material—fou 
lard for entire costume, eighteen yards; silk or satin for waist-lining and drop 
skirt, fourteen yards; velvet ribbon, two pieces. . 


A new shirt-waist is made with a pointed yoke and slightly bloused in front 
The back is closely fitted with a yoke-top, similar in form to that of the front 
A touch of novelty is given sometimes to this style of waist by making the yokes 
double, with a contrasting space between the two, which, when carefully stitch 
ed, produces a very pretty effect. The fronts admit also of many variations, de 
pending upon the kind of material used. The front as well as the sleeve often 
has a bias cut. It may be made also with bias or pointed tucks or pleats. The 
wool skirt is a practical model for every-day wear, with a width at the foot of SHIRT-WAIST AND PLAIN SKIRT. 
three and three-quarter yards. It has five gores, and may be pleated or gathered Cut Paper Pattern No, 43. — (See Page 187.} 















































NECK-WEAR,. 


Never in the history of man or woman have there been 
so many and such fascinating things for the neck dis- 
played in the shops as at the present time. The woman 
who cannot find something becoming amongst the variety 
must be exceedingly plain. All during the winter there 
have been ties of bright ribbon shown, long evough to go 
once around the neck and tie in front in a slip- knot. 
These have fringe at the ends, and are very effective; but 
such quantities of them are to be seen now that it isa 
question whether they will be among the smart things 
during the summer. However, they are extremely pret- 
ty, and, as a rule, are not expensive. ‘The bright Roman 
colors are very much used, as are the figured ribbons and 
some plain taffetas with pretty edges. Oue of taffeta 
has an edge that looks like ermine; another has a chiné 
finish with shaded rose-buds. Even the plain ribbons are 
to be used in this style of neck-wear—the plain satins and 
the taffetas; and with a black satin waist for general 
wear a black satin tie looks very well, but of course needs 
a little inside ruche of white, because dead black against 
the skin is very rarely becoming. To wear with the new 
tuffeta waists are most charming stock - collars made of 
tucked taffeta, the shade of the waist, and edged with 
white taffeta put on with hem-stitching. These stock- 
collars all tie in front with a big double bow-knot and no 
ends. Made of chiffon, mousseliue de soie, and such thin 
materials, including fine nets and gauzes, are dainty little 
collars and cuffs suitable to wear with light gowns, These 
are very perishable, but extremely becoming. They are 
never cheap, and yet there will be a great many of them 
seeu, for it is a fashion it will be hard to resist. There 
is a perfect craze for white ties, and certainly they look 
most effective worn with light waists and showing when 
the coats are thrown open. Some are of net with lace 
ends, but the greater number are of the sprigged net with 
lace to match. Some are made of two pieces of lace 
sewed together and then another piece across the ends, 
the joining hidden by narrow baby-ribbon, The best 
length is two yards, and about half a yard the best width. 


il.—A FALSE HYGIENE. 
‘e- human race to-day has an overweening idea of 
the importance of health. How to attain it and how 
to preserve it are the subjects of enough theories to fill 
volumes. It is only the very thoughtless and the very 
frivolous who do not have health creeds of their own, 
and there could not be greater bigots and fanatics in the 
propagation of religious tenets than there are in the im- 
position of health notions and so-called hygienic observa- 
tions. Far from there being any uniformity of these 
health propaganda, they are as numerous as the enthu- 
siasts. They are the result of each individual's training 
and reading, and are made up from tradition, hearsay, 
and what this, that, or the other doctor has inculcated. 
Or theories have been gleaned from the different news- 
papers and periodicals, which also cater to the whims and 
desires of modern communities by having columns on 


health and diseases, and giving long accounts of how to ~ 


preserve the one and how to treat the other. 


THE HEALTH FETICH. 

The characteristic of the present age is the over-con- 
sciousness of the individual. In times past man scarcely 
realized that he existed as an independent being. He 
worked, he ate, he slept, doing his share as a part of the 
great machine which was the fabric of socicty and human 
existence. The thought of himself and his health seldom 
troubled him. The last century was a time of physical 
strength and action. It was brute force that overcame, 
and not mental strength. Society was sentimental; men 
and women wept alike and were emotional, but they were 
not psychological. They might have had a vague notion 
of the power of the mind, but they believed most thor- 
oughly that the battle was to the strong, while to-day 
the maxim is ‘* Brain conquers all.” fi would seem 
that the ways and means of preserving bodily strength 
would have been even more carefully studied than to- 
day, but such was not the case. Before the present era 
disease and ill health were oceasioned by evil influences 
from without. It was the ‘evil eye” that brought about 
misfortunes. All one could do to prevent the incursion of 
these troubles was to wear some amulet. Bits of amber 
or coral beads or powdered toads would ward off sickness. 
Men had not come to the refinements of science; the 
microscope was not known, and the deadly microbe did 
its work unsuspected and unmolested. This is the age of 
science, and science must be applied to the care of the 
body. Hygiene has become a fetich, The slogan has 
been adopted, ‘* You will ruin your health!” Whatever 
one eats or does is bad for him or her. Those who have 
these health fetiches decry that which is pleasant or 
agreeable. It is difficult for them to think that anything 
that is not unpleasant can be hygienic. Disinfectants 
must have a malodorous scent or they are not effec- 
tual; clothes must be of a texture or quality or fit that is 
not pleasing; food must have certain condiments or not 
any; or what one drinks must not be too hot or too cold, 
or must not be taken at the time one would like. There 
is not an act of human life which does not come under 
some ban or restriction or regulation ; ideas strange and 
bizarre are the result of industrious gleaning from tradi- 
tions, books, newspapers, and old women’s sayings. 


HYGIENIC FASHIONS. 


Besides these individual notions and fancies which ev- 
ery one has nowadays as much as one would have a ward- 
rove, hygienic fashions are invented which are adopted 
by whole communities, entered into with zest and act- 
ed up to for a time, and then as quickly abandoned for 
other notions, A curious illustration of this was the 
blue-glass craze which obtained some twenty-five years 
ago. The idea was advanced that the rays of the sun 
transmitted through blue glass were more beneficial to 
life than the rays which passed through white glass. 
Immediately there was a corner in blue glass, and to-day 
here and there through the country may be seen a win- 
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They are then long enough to go around the neck once 
and tie in a good-size bow with long ends. These can 
easily be made at home, and any woman who goes in for 
wearing them will need to have several, as they so soon 
soil, and of course cannot be worn if they look the least 
tumbled or shabby. Besides the neck -ties there are a 
great many bows to wear at the throat. These are of thin 
material, like chiffon, etc., and are also trimmed with lace, 
or else have the ends made of the very closely pleated 
chiffon with a ruche on the edge. This gives a full, soft, 
and fluffy effect. Real lace is very much used to trim 
these ties, but there are also a great many imitations 
which are fine and pretty enough for ordinary wear. 


SEPARATE SKIRTS. 


It is quite an innovation to be able to buy separate 
skirts just as one buys separate waists. Of course it is 
not an absolutely new thing being able to do this, for it is 
some two or three years now since separate skirts have 
been for sale, but it is doubtful if ever before this season 
there have been so many smart skirts—that is, handsome- 
ly trimmed ones as well as those of expensive materials. 
The smartest of all the ready-made skirts are the taffetas, 
most of which are beautifully cut and well hung. ° In 
these days it is necessary that a skirt should fit as well as 
hang well. It is the fit over the hips that is so necessary, 
and the fulness in the back should be in a small space. A 
very smart style of skirt, not to be seen in every estab- 
lishment as yet, is made slightly gored, but separate from 
the lining, aud hanging to give a full effect. 1t is trimmed 
with bands of velvet of different widths, the lowest one 
being two inches wide; and throughout the eight rows 
there isa gradual diminishing in size until the top band 
is a very narrow one. These bands reach about quar- 
ter- way up the skirt. Then there are many flounced 
skirts which are ruffled the whole way up, each ruffle 
trimmed with a band of velvet ribbon. Others, again, have 
only the gathered attached flounce of the French model 
skirt which was first seen late last autumn and has 
been so much used in cloth costumes, It is one of the 
very prettiest patterns for a silk skirt, and can be made 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 


BY GRACE PEC™HAM MURRAY, M.D. 
dow with a pane or two of it, telling mutely of a hygienic 
fad that came and went more quickly than usual. 

All kinds of ideas and notions in regard to dress attract 
the attention of those hygienically inclined. It is natural 
that this should be so, since it lies uneasily upon the 
public conscience that the modern dress is worse than 
barbaric. Health foods of every variety are placed upon 
the market, and claim favor from addressing themselves 
to the popular craze for that which is called hygienic. 
Health resorts and baths of every variety lay claim to the 
public fancy and favor. The goddess Hygeia is wor- 
shipped at many shrives, and her devotees *‘ tithe mint, 
anise, and cumin” for her, but, alas! neglect the weight- 
ier matters of the law. 


BARBARIC NOTIONS OF CIVILIZED NATIONS. 


There is a degree of self-righteousness in our claims to 
being civilized in distinction to those other nations of the 
earth who, we think, are lacking in the culture and the 
refinement which we possess ; but could we see ourselves 
with the eyes of the same people whom we regard as 
in a state of semi-barbarism, we might not feel so com- 
placent. The celebrated Ltalian writer of travels, de 
Amicis, in his recent book on Morocco, describes the effect 
upon the inhabitants of Fez of the full-dress suit which 
four of the Italian Embassy wore when going in a state 
procession to offer the presents sent by the King of Italy 
to the Sultan. The astonishment and derision of the 
Moroccoans were unbounded when they saw these gentle- 
men seated on their mules, with their black broadcloth 
swallow-tail coats, expanse of white shirt front and white 
neck-ties, and their high hats. Had the two styles of 
dress been brought before an impartial tribunal, the judg- 
ment would doubtless have been in favor of the Arabs 
with their loose-flowing clothes, graceful in outline, pic- 
turesque in color, and adapted to their climate. 

The so-called full dress of ladies—the décolleté corsages 
worn at the time of day when it is coldest and the body 
requires most a covering to protect it from the night air— 
is one of the inconsistent notions of civilized nations. 
I have known mothers unflinchingly to decorate their 
daughters for the opera or the ball in these gauzy and 
scanty costumes even though they were suffering from 
colds or other illnesses, and send them forth with as much 
resolution as the African mothers in religious frenzy 
throw their offspring to the gaping crocodile. There is 
much about our dress that by a just tribunal, looking upon 
our ways with a view not to ethics but to hygiene, would 
be pronounced as barbaric rather than civilized, 

Go into any assemblage, meeting in drawing-room, or in 
church, or in hall, or in theatre, and see the number of 
beings brought together and the scant amount of air that 
is allowed fur these people to breathe, all of whom are 
perfectly aware that to have good health their lungs must 
have a certain amount of oxygen. Go into the school- 
rooms where the children are gathered together, and see 
how scant is the fresh air the poor little human plants 
have to breathe. Civilized lungs are more oppressed and 
stifled than the body of the Indian child which the Indian 
mother binds in its swaddling-clothes. A just tribunal 
would find these proceedings very barbaric. 

The tendency of these times is to the crowding of the pop- 
ulace into cities, which is not without advautages, espe- 
cially for those who can afford to exist in a certain degree 
of comfort ; but for those who must live in a pinched and 
crowded way it would be far more civilized to roam like 
the red man in the forests. The poverty-stricken should 
go into the country and take again the farms which have 
been abandoned in such numbers in the outlying districts 
of New England and the Middle States. Infants and 
children need the pure air and freedom of the country, 
and should not be brought into the excitement and arti- 
ficial life of the city until their minds have become stable 
enough to endure these, and their bodies have received 
the start that the freedom and fresh air can give them. 

Contrast the most highly civilized meal, the course 
diuver, with the repast of a savage, and question—view- 
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more or less elaborate by trimming the flounce with 
ruchings of satin ribbon or bands of black velvet ribbon. 
Then there are other skirts which have bias folds of taf- 
feta headed with a bias piping of velvet. These require 
to be fuller than those that are flounced. If they are too 
narrow they do not look at all well, but rather cheap and 
scant. There are skirts in different colored silks, but the 
black taffetas are altogether the best. ‘There are some 
which are very charming in the moiré velour, or rather 
the moiré poplin, and others in the different styles of 
black silk and satin. These last, however, have become 
common since they have been sold at such ridiculously 
low prices. Of course the cheap ones have been made of 
poor cotton-back material, but, all the same, for a little 
while they have had a certain look which has made the 
more expensive ones look a little cheap. 


TAFFETA WAISTS. 


The question of separate taffeta or satin waists being 
fashionable is solved once and for all. A leading firm 
of importers iu this city imported two thousand waists— 
all of silk—and sent notices to their customers that they 
were on sale. Two days after the notices were sent out 
—and remember these notices were only sent to a limit- 
ed number of people in the so-called smart set—there 
was not one waist left, and orders were cabled to Paris 
to send as’ many more as possible. There was nothing 
especially remarkable about the waists except the prices. 
Some were as expensive as $40, unlined; none were cheap- 
er than $22.- They were made of the plain taffetas in the 
most exquisite shades, and very much tucked. There 
was a round yoke laid in tucks with hem-stitching be- 
tween. ~ Below the yoke the tucks went both across and 
lengthwise. They were exceedingly effective in color, 
and of course had that dainty, smart look that the work 
of a French dressmaker is always sure to have. Besides 
those of light colors there were black ones which were very 
—— There were also white taffetas, but these were not 
largely in evidence. It is suid that light taffeta waists 
will be all the rage with white tucked mohair skirts for 
midsummer wear, 


ing the matter impartially from the point of view of the 
welfare of the stomach—to which our just hygienic tri- 
bunal would award the verdict. The Alaskan Indian 
and his family partake of their food in the summer upon 
the shore of the beautiful fiord. Before them is the great 
kettle in which has been seethed the fish or meat. Bach 
is provided with a great horn spoon, the head of the fam- 
ily having the largest, and each in turn dips from the ket- 
tle. ‘The diner-out in New York assaults his stomach 
with eleven courses, intermivgled with various wiues, and 
the result is plethora, dyspepsia, and gout. 

We eat, we drink, we breathe, we dwell, in open de- 
fiance of all which is conducive to our greatest well-be- 
ing, and yet we pride ourselves on our civilization, and 
worry about our health, and talk constantly about by- 
giene. 


HEALTH SUPERSTITIONS. 


It has been said that we have our fads, fancies, and fash- 
ions in regard to health, and we have also our supersti- 
tions. They vary with the community, the family, the in- 
dividual. h one of you can probably enumerate a vari- 
ety of them. You bundle up or do not bundle up in going 
out, according to your training; you wear all-wool under- 
garments, or merino or cotton or linen, according to the 
way your mind bas been acted upon. You are afraid of 
night air, and do not ventilate your bedroom at night. 
Again, according as you are trained, you eat certain 
things and at certain times of the day, according to cer- 
tain notions that you have inherited or acquired. You 
are afraid that eggs will make you bilious, that milk will 
net agree with you, that tomatoes will give you cancer, 
that too much meat will clog the system, that butter will 
cause you to have pimples, and so on from A to Z 
through the whole list of eatables and drinkables. You 
have notions about bathing, about walking and exercise, 
about travelling, riding, and bicyclivg. In fact, every act 
of your life is bound up with some health superstition or 
other which holds you in bondage and belongs to the 
false hygiene which warps your physical well-being and 
your life. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE ENLIGHTENED. 


The hygiene of the enlightened is the hygiene of the 
individual. While every one, as has been said, has a 
health creed of his or her own which is propagated with 
the greatest earnestness and zeal, it is a hygiene gathered 
from sayings and observations of others rather than from 
individual attention, from tradition rather than from 
every-day experience, and always with an idea that pen- 
ance and discomfort are the accompaniments of most pro- 
cedures that conduce to healthy living. Reason should 
accompany experience. Test all these matters by reason. 
The disciple of an enlightened hygiene has two cardinal 
rules to follow. The first in regard to himself, which is 
not to dwell upon the matter of hygiene too carefully and 
too conscientiously, for this fosters a habit of self-analysis 
and self-introspection which in regard to health as well 
as in regard to the mind is very detrimental. The other 
is not to impose rules and regulations on others, for what 
may be the most beneficial to one may be detrimental to 
another. This has long been recognized as a fact, as the 
proverb ‘‘ What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” shows. It is said that human beings are so 
much alike that, given the circumstances and surround- 
ings, one can predict to a certainty the result in human 
action. In the same way one can reason between cause 
and effect in regard to hygienic questions. Nevertheless 
underlying all this is a certain factor which physicians 
and teachers of hygiene should always bear in mind. It 
is called personal idiosyncrasy, which means that an indi- 
vidual may possess some peculiarity which prevents him 
from reacting to food, medicine, states of atmosphere, or 
any other conditions after the manner of the majority. 
This is the reason why one should formulate a hygiene 
for one’s self, and why the system should not be urged 
upon another. " 
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ANSWERS -TO #49 
CORRESPONDENTS 


DRESS. 


Martron.—I cannot advise your having an empire gown, for it is a 
most trying costume to any but a very slight figure. A honse gown 
made on the plan of some of the tea gowns that were illnstrated during 
the winter—for instance, in Bazan No. 8—wiil help you greatly in mak- 
ing the gowns for the summer. For your woollen street suit have a 
blazer coat, and with it you can wear different loose fronts. A ruffled 
cape with long tabs in front is a good wrap for you to get. Shirt- 
waists will not be becoming, but you can have instead linen or duck 
blazer coats, and wear loose vests or false fronta. To make your sum- 
mer silk I should advise something on the style of pattern No. 11 in 
Bazan No. 7. For your grenadine have a skirt made with very little 
goring and considerable width in the front breadth. The front breadth, 
by-the-way, is something to be carefully looked after by any one in- 
clined to be stout, as if it is too narrow it will exaggerate the defects 
of the figure. Trim your skirt with several ruffles or one deep flounce. 
Have a jacket effect again, with the fronts hanging loose from the 
shoulders, and a fall vest of lace with a full jabot. Jackets are the best 
style for you, and they will not look alike if you make them of dif- 
ferent lengths, and vary them by having the front plain or with 
revers. Wash dresses should be made on the same plan. 


Muwavxer.—With a Marseilles spread use a fine linen hem-stitched 
bolster-case with a monogram in the centre, the monogram in white. 
If you wish to have it more elaborate, put a band of drawn-work in- 
instead of the hem-stitching. There is an article in Bazar No, 6, 
on Bedsteads, which may give you some points. The figure that you 
refer to in the Bazan of January 27 can easily be copied jn any other 
material. I should advise silk and chiffon or light-weight cloth with 
moiré poplin, or you can use the entire cape of moiré poplin with 
feather trimming.—No, there will not be a pattern given fur the cape, 
but any good dressmaker can copy the illustration. 


Mas. D.—You onght to have a very smart gown of your silk, 
but you will not have material enough for an entire waist. Make the 
body of your waist of white lace or heavy white embroidery over the 
color of the lightest blue in your material, then put a square bolero of 
black taffeta silk with an embroidery of bine, and cut out at the neck 
to show a yoke of white satin. Have a sash with long ends of black 
taffeta trimmed across with black taffeta ruching. Cut the skirt the 
circular shape, and trim it with two small ruffles, and make it up sepa- 
rate from the lining. Have small shirred sleeves, and be sure the yoke 
is broad enough, or rather the bolero, to extend out over the top of the 
sleeves in equare taba. Have just a touch of red or cerise at the wrists 
and around the neck. It ought to make a very smart gown.—While 
it je foolish, as a rule, to spend a great deal of money in doing over 
old gowns, yon ought to be able to make a very good gown out of 
your black lace. But you should make it over a thin net and then 
have a white lining. Look at the illustrations in late Bazans.—The 
samples of heliotrope muslin and silk you enclose are very charming. 
I should advise your making it up with a skirt and three ruffles or 
flonnces, or else in small raffles over the entire skirt, and trim each 
ruffle with narrow heliotrope ribbon. Make the waist with entre- 
deux of lace, shirred sleeves with no fulness whatever at the top, but 
smal! epaulettes trimmed round with lace, and then have a large sash 
and long ends of heliotrope silk.—The red piqué, of which you enclose 
sample, will make an exceedingly smart gown. Have a circular skirt 
trimmed with bands of white embroidery put on in apron fashion; 
a fall waist with a yoke in front of white embroidery, and below the 
yoke bands of embroidery with a full blouse front, the sleeves quite 
small, strapped with bands of the embroidery from the shoulder to 
wrist; a white belt and etock-collar. The colored piqués are to be 
very fashionable this season, and it is a capital material for summer 
wear, unless the weather is very hot. 


Pix«x Piqué.—Make up the pink piqué frock for your little girl with 
a full skirt trimmed with bands of embroidery, the waist in guimpe 
style, quite full, with puffed sleeves and a wide ruffle of embroidery, 
as open-work a pattern as possible. This may not seem a very 
new style, but it is altogether the prettiest you can possibly choose 
for so young a child, and yoa can have as handsome and expensive 
embroidery as you wish.—The prettiest thing that you can get to wear 
with your waist will be a silk or poplin skirt of one of the two shades 
in the sample you enclose. I think the green would be the smartest, 
but am afraid you will have some difficulty in getting it to match well. 
You would best send your sample to several of the leading shops in 
New York and ask for samples of both colors. 


N. D.—Black moiré velours is still worn, and there is no reason why 
you shonld give up your gown made of it. You might trim it with 
bands of jet or satin, put on in some braided design. The black satin 
skirt, if it is not defaced, you can trim in the same way—that is, with 
bands of ribbon or paseementerie. Black net waists are so much 
worn that I should advise your getting one to wear with it. Plain 
net or tulle with jet paillettes is very effective. If you wish to in- 
troduce color,do so in a small vest, collar, and belt; it would be all 
that is necessary to make your gowns look well, but do not use too 
much of the color. The thin fabrics mentioned are the grenadinea, 
the étamines, the ganzes, and the nets. I gather from your note that 
it is either a grenadine or an étamine you want, and I should advise 
making it over a colored lining if you choose a black one. 


Vioier E.—Your white mohair should make you a very smart gown. 
I should advise your making the skirt with the circular apron front 
and the attached flounce, trimming the flounce either with a pattern 
of round white cord or with bands of white satin ribbon—the former is 
newer. Make the waist in one piece in the back, in front slightly 
blonsed, and cut out around the neck to show a round yoke of white 
embroidery over some color that is becoming to you. If you can wear 
yellow, have the lace or embroidery lined with yellow satin, Trim 
the front of the waist—the blouse part—to match the skirt; the sleeves 
quite small, with a square epaulette over the top with a braided design. 
A narrow elt of folded white satin fastened with a gold buckle. 


Op Dominton.—There have been several designs lately in the Bazar 
suitable for the troussean that you wish to have made. See the New 
York Fashions article in last number in regard to separate waists. The 
three-piece skirt has the front breadth and circular sides. In skirts 
made separate from the lining, the lining is always made just like the 
dress skirt, only a little narrower around the foot; it is finished with 
the facing and stiffening, if you use stiffening, or else a deep pleated 
ruffle; the dress iteelf is finished with either a hem or narrow facing 
around the foot, and is joined to the lining at the belt. It is a very 
simple thing if you once understand it; the only difference from its 
being made all in one is that the seams are not sewed in together. 
You will find suggestions about trousseaux in recent “ Answers.” 


E. M. C.—The sample you enclose is a very charming material, and 
onght to make up very smartly and effectively. I should advise your 
having a plain back, with just a little fulness gathered in at the belt, 
the front in a blouse effect, opening to show a vest which you can have 
of white lace for the evening, or of black or red for the mornings. 
Down the fronts have small raffles of black and red taffeta, and wear 
a neck-tie long enough to go twice around the neck and tie in a fall 
bow. This neck-tie should be of white net with lace ends. You have 
quite evnowgh material to make a very charming waist. Shirr the 
sleeves, and have little cap pieces at the top edged with a ruching. If 
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you are long-waisted you would best have a wide belt fastened with 
a fancy buckle and with long sash ends. 


Liurrev Means.—A white cashmere wi!! make a satisfactory and ef- 
fective costume. Have a flounced skirt, each flounce trimmed with 
bands of ruching ; the waist draped in surplice folds and blousing a 
little, opening to show a pointed yoke and high collar of white lace. 
The sleeves should be plain, but with three overlapping ruffles at the 
top; a belt and sash of white taffeta; the sash ends trimmed around 
with rachings will add greatly to the effect of the gown. For the 
graduation gown one of the new étamines ought to look well, and need 
not be expensive. I should advise trimming it on each seam with a 
band of some effective lace insertion, not necessarily an expensive lace. 
Make the waist with a round yoke of lace and a blonse front opening 
at the left side, the sleeves shirred and with a pnff at the top. A belt 
and savh will also look well on this, and you can use the same one you 
have made for the cashmere gown. Of course a great deal depends 
upon whether your whole class intend to dress alike, but you can carry 
out the same idea in a cheaper material. 


8. A. P.—Yon will need a separate lining even if you wear a silk pet- 
ticoat. You must put the flounces on in the most becoming fashion. 
If you are tall and slight, you can have them go horizontally aronnd the 
skirt; but if you are at all inclined to be stout, you would best start them 
at the waist in the back, and bring them around in front to a rounded 
point. This latter is a more generally becoming style. I should think 
yon would need about fourteen yards; but a great deal depends upon 
your height and the width of the flounces you intend having; then 
there are different widths of taffeta silk ; from twelve to fourteen yards, 
thongh, should give you a full, well-trimmed skirt. 


Mrs. J. M.—Your black gros grain silk will be quite in fashion this 
season; you need have no fear on that account. I should think the 
circular skirt would be the most becoming to you, but there is an 
illustration in Bazar No. 8 the skirt of which will be very smart made 
up in gros grain silk. Instead of the piping of velvet that is on that, 
you can use jet. The same style of waist would also look well in 
your silk, but you should not have the front quite so long nor so much 
bloused, and if you are at all stout you can modify the style by putting 
bands of jet down from the shoulder to the waiet-line. In every other 
respect it would be a good design for you to follow, and any dress- 
maker can carry it out well. There are two or three different styles 
of capes, but the newest are pointed back and front, made of silk or 
pean de sole, and trimmed with full quillings either of the same mate- 
rial or of chiffon or lace. They are longer than the capes worn last 
year, and are not so smart-looking. Last year's capes can be worn per- 
fectly well this season. 


Z. K.—The jackets of tailor suite are made two or three inches 
longer than they were last year; some have outside buttons, but the 
smartest are fastened with a flap. The revers are much emalier 
and the sleeves are smaller. Skirts are made less gored or in the circn- 
lar pattern; this, of course you understand, applies to what you have 
asked about—a strictly tailor-made enit, There are a great many cloth 
suits made with a more elaborate skirt. 


Mas. A. B.—The white muslin dresses are all the style now for young 
girls to wear. They are made up over silk slips either plain white or 
colored, as you prefer; if you use the color, the sash should match. 
The flowered muslins are not so smart as plain ones. The skirt should 
be made with a gored front breadth and full back and sides. You 
can finish it either with a deep hem and four or five tucks, or two lace- 
edged ruffies. The waist should be in guimpe effect, even if a guimpe 
is not worn and a yoke is. Raffles of embroidery or lace must be put 
around the back and over the shoulders, and finish in front in a jacket 
effect, or with an all-round bertha, whichever is most becoming; the 
sleeves, puffed at the top, must fit tight to the arm and be finished 
with a ruffle of lace, or else be made short to wear with long gloves. 
The yoke or guimpe should be carefully fitted, and have a high, plain 
collar. You can put ribbon bows on the sleeves if you want to trim 
the gown any more. The silk slip will look best if made full and not 
gored, for you want it to hold out the muslin frock. As to using lace 
or embroidery, that is a matter for individual taste to decide; either 
one is fashionable. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


E. M. P.—Such a responsibility as you place in my hands! And you 
have so many ideas yourself about the Solomon Grundy party that I 
feel like a meddlesome intruder to suggest any more, even when you 
ask me. Still, you are very sweet to have done so, and still sweeter to 
have done so with so many graceful speeches, all of which I gladly ac- 
cepted. 

There are, you say, seven tables, a table to represent each of the seven 
days of Solomon Grundy's life. You suggest “ Hearts” for the Wednes- 
day table, that day being the one on which he fell in love. 
course you want every table to be busy about a different thing, and 
you have clever gnests who can use the brush or pen. Why not make 
them use some other talents, too? 

You have seen the wet clay with which children in the schools are 
now taught to model. It is kept on pieces of pine board, and it can be 
handled without making any dirt in the room. Let everybody at the 
Tuesday table make a sculptor’s model of Solomon as a schoolboy, 
and give one prize to the best and one to the worst creation! The 
modelling must be done then and there while the rest are busy at their 
other games. For the Monday table, which I onght to have mentioned 
first, make every one write a verse about Solomon’s advent into this 
world, or take the verse about him which has come down to us from 
our ancestors, and let the guests see who can make the greatest number 
of words out of the letters in it. 1 incline to the verses first snggested— 
original, extemporaneons lines on his birth! For Wednesday you can 
have “ Hearts”; for Thursday have “Old Maid,” and give the best 
prize of the evening to the unhappy lady not chosen by Solomon! At 
the Friday table play “‘ Consequences,” that being the birthday of Sol- 
omon’s son. Make all that is written bear upon the consequences 
of neglect in the baby’s training. In “ Consequences,” you know, the 
last line written is concealed from the person who writes the next 
one. At the Saturday table bring your drawing talent into play, and 
let each guest make a design for decorating the menu, or one repre- 
senting Solomon, who is sick on that day, receiving the visit of the 
doctor. At the Sunday table play the game of *‘ Stop,” the end of all 
things having come to poor Solomon ! 

Yon will then have two tables devoted to games of cards, two de- 
voted to writing, one to sculping, and one to designing. Have your 
jury on art and your jury on literature, or let the card-players be 
judges, or hang up your pictures, etc., and have a popular vote. 

Does all this appeal to you? The fan will be in the absurdities pro- 
duced by those snddenly called upon to work with the pen, the brush, 
or in clay, and then in the jndgments of the others and in the award- 
ing of the prizes. 

Unless you mean to sit at a table afterward, have your maids hand 
the supper around on plates. Let one distribute the napkins. Then 
on each plate have a long finger-roll and creamed oysters. When these 
plates are taken away, let the maids pass the next course of croquettes 
and salad, or, if you cannot have a second course, let them pass the 
ices, also previously arranged on plates. Another maid carries about 
whatever you may have to drink, the tumblers on the tray being filled 
in the pantry. Oysters, croquettes, and ices make a delightful and 
simple supper, and all that is served at many of the most fashionable 
musicals in town. A salad may go with the croquettes, and an assort- 
ment of cake with the ices, but little more than that is done. 

Your prizes will have to depend upon what you can find in the 
stores, I should think. I would not go into the over-elaborate. 


Bas.—Cold cream may occasionally be used on the face, althongh 
many people claim, as you say, that it will produce a growth of fine 
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hairs on the skin. Ifyou are sure that the cold cream which you have 
is made of pure vegetable oils, and that no auimal fats have been used 
in its manufacture, you need not fear a hirsute growth upon your face, 
If you have any doubts on the subject, you would do well to use, in the 
place of the cream, the oil of almonds, which is an excellent unguent. 


Pxurtexep.—The only safe and permanent manner of removing 
superfinons hair is by having the hair roots destroyed by the electric 
needle. The hairy growth on your arms may perhaps be temporarily 
removed by bathing the arms with much-diluted muriatic acid, Care 
must be taken that this caustic treatment does not cause soreness of the 
skin. In regard to filling out objectionable hollows in the neck, see 
the reply to “ Julie,” in Bazar of February 12. 


J. L. H.—Yon do not tell for what purpose the box is to be used. 
You say it is to be put in a sewing-room, so I will take it for granted 
that you intend it to be used to hold sewing materials, garments which 
are to be made over, etc. Line the box with first a thin layer of cotton 
wadding, using the thinnest cotton sheets that come, and fastening 
them to the box with very small nails. Over this put plain sateen or 
silesia—something that will not be likely to fade or soil easily—nailing 
it to the box with emall brass-headed nails; cover the outside with 
denim, finishing it at the edges with a white cotton gimp tacked on 
with brass-headed nails. The denim will be durable and attractive, 
and much better than cretonne or any thin material. I would suggest 
a terra-cotta red for the denim, and rose-pink sateen for the lining. 


Mary.—Tastes differ somewhat as to what are the most desirable- 
sized pillows for use on a double or single bed ; some people prefer a 
pillow which is almost square—30 inches long by 25 inches wide—but 
the regular size is 30 inches long by 21 or 22 inches wide, and more of 
these are seen than of any other size. Pillows for show in the daytime 
are apt to be larger and more square, and not as soft as the pillows 
which are intended for use and comfort only. 


Nanoy.—I am sorry to have been so long in answering your letter. 
It has been on my mind every week, but I try, as far as possible, to take 
my letters up in the order of their coming, unless one or two require 
some special investigation, or the seeing of individuals whom my cor- 
respondents cannot always reach, and then they lie over. 

Yes, Marchesi and Music would be of great benefit to you, but 
not because it illustrates the particular subject which is interesting 
you-—that of student life in Paris. It does not tonch at al! on that 
except in an incidental way, when describing some of Madame Mar- 
chesi’s courses of instraction, or the way in which the great teacher 
herself had to live when she first went to the French capital. 

The purely social side of the life, that which appeals to you, is hardly 
suggested. Marchesi entertained a great deal, to be sure, but it was 
always as a married woman, presiding over her own and her husband's 
establishment. You would have to go to some book written by an 
anthor less serious than Marchesi to find what you want of the gayer 
side of life, or even of its struggles with material conditions. 

But there are many ways in which the book would repay you. It 
would prove to you how earnestly those work who ultimately arrive at 
an indisputable success; how willing they are to go through any 
amount of pain and trouble to attain perfection in an art. 

Marchesi emphasizes a fact that I wish every one who wanted to 
earn a living in some profession would remember: that those who are 
earnest and those who are well equipped do not wait until the high 
position is offered, but begin at once to do that which comes their 
way, even if it be something that would seem to a lesser mind beneath 
their dignity to do. I think I can hardly do better than quote Mar- 
chesi herself on this subject, with the illustration which inspired her 
remark. 

She was speaking of Etelka Gerster, whose voice, you remember, was 
considered one of the most beantifal in the world, a voice which, to 
the sorrow of thousands, failed after the birth of some of her children, 

Marchesi says: “ Etelka made her first appearance in public, creating 
even then an extraordinary sensation with her silvery voice, in a scene 
from ‘ Linda di Chamouni.’ At the dramatic competition in the Con- 
servatoire, in the month of Jaly of the same year, the modesty of her 
disposition had shown itself by her accepting quite an insignificant 
part in ‘Robert le Diable’—the handing over of the petition to the 
Princess—which all her colleagnes had refused. Another proof that 
real talent is never above the smallest undertaking.” 


In view of the large number of requeste for permission to perform 
“ The Snow-Cap Sisters,” which appeared in Hanrren’s Bazar of date 
December 25, 1897 (Vol. XXX., No. 52), the publishers beg leave to ex- 
plain that this being a copyrighted farce, of which the dramatic rights 
are reserved, a fee of $5 is required for every performance. This fee is 
given to the author. 


CUISINE. 

Mrs. J. C. H.—There are two sorts of scones which are eaten hot, 
the first being made of white flour, the other containing flour and oat- 
meal, As you ask for a receipt for genuine Scotch scones,” you proba- 
bly want the latter. They are delicious when hot, but are also good 
cold. Sift together twice 1 cupful of white flour, 8 cupfals of Scotch 
oatmeal, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking- powder, and 1 of salt. Bring 
to a boil a pint of sweet milk, and stir into it 2 table-spoonfuls of 
butter and 1 of sugar. When the butter has melted, make a hollow 
in the flour and meal, and pour in the milk. Stir to a soft dough, tarn 
out upon a floured board, and roll quickly and lightly into a sheet not 
more than an eighth of an inch thick, Cut out in rounds like biscuit, 
and bake (not fry) on a soapstone griddle. When the lower sides are 
done to a rich brown, turn the scones. If they are to be eaten hot, 
they must be buttered as soon as they are taken from the griddle. 


Mrs. W.—Below you will find directions for preparing the dishes 
of which you write. For Sweet-Potato Croquettes boil as many eweet- 
potatoes as will make 2 cupfals when mashed. Mash while hot, and 
beat into the smoking mass a table-spoonful of butter, the beaten 
yolks of 2 eggs, and a table-epoonful of cream or rich milk. Set 
the mixture aside until cool, when it may be easily moulded into 
croquettes. Roll the croquettes in egg and fine cracker crumbs, and 
set in a cold place for several hours before frying to a golden brown 
in deep fat. 

Apple Salad with Mayonnaise is made with firm, tart apples, which 
should not be prepared until a short time before it is to be served, 
Peel and cnt the apples into tiny cubes, and to each cup of the apple 
dice add a cup and a half of celery, also cut fine. Stir lightly together, 
and immediately pour over all a thick mayonnaise dressing. The 
salad may be garnished with the green leaves of the celery. 

For Bisewit Tortoni make a custard of a pint of rich cream and the 
yolks of half a dozen eggs, with a cup of granulated sugar. Adda 
pinch of soda to the cream before putting it on to scald, and have the 
yolks of the eggs beaten until very thick before adding the sugar, 
after which beat five minutes longer. Now stir very slowly and cau- 
tiously into the boiling cream, Set the custard aside until cold, when 
you may stir into it a gill of sherry or of maraschino, as preferred. 
Freeze until quite stiff, when the freezer must be opened, and a pint 
of cream, whipped light, beaten into the contents. Fill a mould with 
the mixture, repack in the ice and salt, and let it freeze for two or 
three hours, 

For Mushroom Sauce to be served with beefsteak, cook together a 
table-spoonful of butter and 1 of browned flour. When these are 
thoronghly blended add a half-cup of brown soup-stock and the same 
quantity of mushroom liquor, 2 table-spoonfuls of sherry, and half a 
teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet. Have ready a cup of canned French 
mushrooms, Cut in half, and when the sauce is smooth and thick 
stir these in, and cook for two minutes before pouring over the steak. 

For Chestnut Stufing roast carefully one quart of Spanish chestnuts, 
tender, but not in the least burned. Remove the shells and mash 
the nuts fine, and add 2 table-spoonfuls of butter, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Stuff the turkey with this mixture, and roast as usual. 
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“ ( H, she’s got money somewheres, mark my word, 
and she'd ought to have the doctor right away. 
But there she lays on that settle in the kitchen, jest as 
she was took down in the midst of her house-work— 
she was setting there shellin’ pease when the spell 
come on—in that old caliker wrapper that she al’ays 
wears around the house, an’, all they can do, the 
can't coax her to let em take it off an’ get her to bed. 
She ain't sick, she says, an’ she ain’t goin’ to have no 
doctor fussin’ over her. But the cur’ous thing about 
it is’ —the news-teller lowered her voice to a whisper 
that she keeps a clutch on her pocket, as if she was 
afraid somebody was goin’ to rob her, an’ Nancy 
Potter thinks that’s the reason she won't let ’em un- 
dress her. But if she don’t get better purty soon, 
they'll have to, whether she wants ’em toor not.” And 
straightening her sun-bonnet, the neighbor who had 
called to give this bit of village news hurried away, 
suying that she'd ‘‘ got to stop an’ tell Phrony Rogers 
about it 
‘Mis’ Bland’s a eetle given to gossip,” remarked 
my hostess, *‘an’ I al’ays try to make allowance for 
it But I do feel kind o’ worried "bout Seliny, an’ 
soon as [ finish my bakin’ I'm goin’ to run down there 
myself an’ sec how she is. 1 declare! there comes Dr. 
Hurd now, an’ I'm goin’ to stop him on my own re- 
sponsibleness an’ ask him if he won't step in an’ see 
Seliny. "Tain't Christian to let a body lay there an’ 
die jes ‘cause she’s so sot bout havin’ a doctor. You 
jes keep an eye on them pies, will you?” And giv- 
ing her floury hands a hasty wipe on the crash towel 
that hung on the roller behind the kitchen door, she 
caught up her knitting and hurried out to the gate to 
hail the doctor 
I was her summer boarder, and the morning bein 
somewhat damp and chilly, I had very gladly availe 
myself of her permission to sit awhile by the kitchen 
fire Hardacre had been recommended to me as a 
place where one tired of the turmoil of the city could 
find absolute quiet and rest for body and mind, and 
thas far—I had been there three weeks—my experi- 
ence had amply justified my expectations 
The little hamlet—it could hardly be called a village 
was so remote from the centre of civilization that 
the people still adhered to the frugal style of living 
that their New England ancestors bad inaugurated. 
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Even in the house- 
holds of those who 
had snug sums de- 
posited in the sav- 
ings-bank at “the 
Harbor” rigid econ we 
omy prevailed, and \ 
these practical souls 
were as careful of 
time as of money 
Mine host—a thrifty 
farmer, and one that 
wanted to keep his 
accounts square 
with the Lord as 
well as with the 
world—would hur 

ry in to dinner, and 
spreading his hands 
over the table, 

ask ‘“‘the blessing ” 
while the ‘hired 
men ” were finishing 
their toilets on the 
back porch. Tak 

ing time by the fore 

lock in this way, he 

was ready to serve 

the food the instant 

the men were seat 

ed; and though he 
served them gener 
ously, he expected 
them to eat expedi- 
tiously and with no 
waste of words. 

His wife, in her 
household affairs, 
showed the same 
economical fore 
thought. There was 
always either a 
bunch of carpet-rags 
or a piece of knit 
ting at hand to be 
picked up while 
waiting for the ket 
tle to boil or the flat- 
irons to heat, and 
the amount of work 
she accomplished in 
these “odd min- 
utes” made me 
heartily ashamed of 
my own improvi 
dence. I had been 
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idle all the morning, and as I stood at the window 
and watched her plying her needles while she waited, 
the doctor having Seas stopped by some one up the 
street, I resolved to keep at least a book on hand 
thereafter for the saving of the minutes. But an 
odor of scorching pastry made me fly to the oven. 

**Mercy! I hope they ain’t burnin’,” cried the 
housekeeper, hurrying in and unceremoniously tak- 
ing my place. ‘‘If there’s anything spoils a pie to 
look at, it’s havin’ the edges all pared off. But I 
guess these ain’t hurt,” she added, on closer inspec- 
tion. “ Pa al’ays likes a purty good brown on ’em.” 

** And how about the doctor?” I asked, as she shut 
the oven door. 

* Oh, he'll go, I guess. He says he don’t feel call- 
ed on to go to see folks that don’t want him, but I 
guess he thinks the reason Seliny don’t send for him 
is because she can’t afford to pay him, an’ he'll go 
through hail an’ snow to help anybody that feels like 
that.” 

** Has she no relatives that could help her?’ I in- 
quired. 

* Yes, she’s got a brother livin’ in the ol’ homeste’d 
up onthe hill. An’ 1 s’pose by good rights she’d ought 
to be livin’ there herself, for they say that her pa in 
his will left her everything. But the will couldn't 
be found, an’ soon as the funeral was over, Seliny set 
down and wrote to her brother Dave to come home. 
She al'ays thought the sun riz an’ set in Dave, he 
bein’ the only brother she ever had, an’ it most broke 
her heart when he took a notion to go out West. 
The ol’ man wanted him to stay an’ help work the 
farm, but Dave said the farm prodoose wasn’t more 
’n enough for one family to live on, an’ he wanted to 
start out for himself. The ol’ man didn’t like it very 
well, an’ that, I s’pose, was the reason, if he did make 
a will, that he left everything to Seliny; an’ 'twouldn’t 
ben anything but fair, either, seein’ she'd al’ays staid 
right there an’ looked after things, when she might 
jest as well ’a’ married an’ had a home of her own if 
she'd wanted to. An’ prob'ly she would if her ma 
hadn't died, ‘cause Jim Bates was courtin’ her for 
years. But be that as it may, she sent for Dave the 
first thing. He'd ben gone then "bout six years, an’, 
lo an’ behold, he walked in one day with a wife an’ 
three children. Selivy hadn't counted on anything o’ 
that sort, but when Dave said he hadn't writ home 
about it for fear twould worry the ol’ man, Seliny 
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made ‘em all wel- 
come An’ findin’ 
that he'd hardly a 
penny to show for 
the six years he ben 
away, she told him 
the farm was his an’ 
he must stay right 
there. Prob'ly she 
expected to stay too, 
but Dave's wife was 
one o’ them set sort 
o’ women that want 
everything theirown 
way,an’ after a while 
Seliny told Dave 
that she thought 
she'd better go to 
housekeepin’ by her- 
self. There was a 
small house down in 
the village that be- 
longed to the fami- 
ly, an’ she persuad- 
ed Dave that she'd 
enjoy bein’ there, 
‘cause ‘twas so handy 
to meetin’. 

** For pity sakes, 
Seliny,’ says I, etop- 
pin’ at the gate when 
she was movin’ in, 
‘why didn’t you 
send that woman an’ 
her chil’ren down 
here an’ stay where 
you belonged? You 
know well enough, if 
what folks say about 
your pa’s will is 
true, you're the only 
one that’s got any 
real right there.’ 

“**The will!’ says 


Seliny. ‘You don’t 
know what you're 
talkin’ “bout, Mis’ 
Baker. You don’t 


s’pose my father ’d 
ben so onfair as to 
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leave it all to me, when Dave had spent the best part of 
his life helpin’ to keepthingsup? Besides, he’s got a fam- 
ily to support now, an’ I’ve nobody but myself. There’s 
room enough down here for me, an’ he’s welcome to the 
farm. If there ever was.any such will, I hope it ’ll never 
be found—not while David's alive, anyway.’ 

“You see how she felt about it. She’d share her last 
penny with Dave. An’ she must have some money laid 
away somewheres, for she’s ben sellin’ butter an’ eggs an’ 
wool socks right along year after year, an’ it can’t cost her 
much to live.” 

The pies, flaky and fragrant, stood ina row on the white 
pine table, and Mrs. Baker, putting her knitting-work in 
her pocket and taking her sun-bonnet from its nail behind 
the kitchen door, said that she was going down to see 
Seliny. 

‘Why don’t you come along?” she added, hospitably. 
‘*The walk ‘ll do you good. Course you needn’t see her 
if you don’t want to. 

The fog had lifted, showing the breakers tossing. up 
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their white crests between 
the sand dunes; and eager 
to be out in the sunshine, 
I accepted the invitation, 
thinking to go on to the 
beach after leaving Mrs. 
Baker. 

But ov coming in sight 
of the house we saw. Dr. 
Hurd’s old roan standing at 
the hitching-post, and_ be- 
fore we fairly reached the 
gate the doctor himself 
came hurrying down the 
narrow path between. the 
prim rows of box. 

‘‘We're too late,” he 
said, shaking his grizzled 
head. ‘‘She’s past help. 
But I'm glad you've come, 
for some of ’em in there are 
just bursting with curiosity, 
and nothing must be done 
till her brother comes. I’m 
going for him now.” And 
springing into the buggy, 
he gathered up the reins 
and gave alusty chirrup to 
his horse. 

Mrs. Baker caught at my 
sleeve. ‘‘ Come,” she whis 
pered. ‘‘ You heard what 
he said, and I want you 
should stand by me.” And 
mechanically I followed 
her in 

The women grouped 
about the settle started back 
as we entered. ‘*‘ Poor Se- 
liny’s gone,” murmured one 
ofthem. ‘‘ Dretful sudden, 
wasn't it?” 

There were tears in Mrs. 
Baker's kind eyes. 

‘* Yes,” she responded; 
‘*a thief that comes in the 
daytime seems somehow 
even more sudden an’ onex 
pected than one that comes 
in the night. But I guess 
Seliny was ready, Nancy.” 

**Oh, I don’t doubt that,” 
said Nancy. ‘‘Seliny was a good 
woman. An’'I don’t b’lieve she was 
so dretful poor, neither. I want you 
to look at the way she’s holdin’ on 
to that pocket.” 

The rigid figure on the narrow 
settle lay with the left hand—a thin, 
work-worn hand—resting under her 
chin, but the right clutched in a vice 
like grip a fold of her scant calico 
skirt. Brown hair slightly touched 
with gray was brushed smoothly 
back from a white peaceful fore- 
head, and the whole face impressed 
me as that of a woman who, what 
ever the secret she carried, had a 
pure and loving heart. 

‘*Funny she should do like that, 
ain’t it?” said Nancy. ‘‘ Somebody 
’d ought to git ber hand loose, if 
they don’t want to have to bury her 
that way.” 

‘’'Tain’t to be meddled with till 
her brother comes,” said Mrs, Baker, 
quietly. ‘‘Them’s Dr. Hurd’s or- 
ders.” 


” 


SPRING 


GOWN 








For pattern and description see No. XL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


‘Then I s’pose it must 
wait,” said Nancy, with 
ill-concealed disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘ Well, I guess 
Dave won't have no fu 
neral expenses to pay. 
Seliny was ai’ays given 
to savin’, an’ I should 
n’t wonder if she'd got 
enough laid up to pay for 
her buryin’ twice over.” 

**’Sh—’sh! Here comes 
Dave an’ the doctor now,” 
whispered one of the oth- 
ers. And all of them drew 
back from the lounge as 
the two men came in. 

** Poor Seliny!” said the 
brother, presently, with a 
eatch in his voice. “I 
never wanted her to come 
down here to live; but she 
said, as it was standin’ 
empty, she might as well 
be usin’ it, an’ she al’ays 
seemed to take it for 
granted that father meant 
me to have the farm.” 

He had a kind, honest 
face, and we all felt that 
he had had no intention 
of wronging his sister. 

Meanwhile the doctor 
had loosened the stiffened 
hand that was clutching 
the pocket, and laid it 
across the other. 

** Here's something that 
you'd better take in 
charge,” he said, handing 
to David a long thin en 
velope, much creased and 


> POST Me "2 ep worn. 
SUIT FOR BOY FROM 14 TO 15 YEARS Fie. 2.—YOUNG LADY'S ETON Fig. 3.--PLAID ULSTER. Fie. 4—YOUNG LADY 8 SPRING I was standing at the 
OLD. JACKET. For pattern and description JACKET. w ene das in thougl t 7 
For pattern and description see No. X. on For pattern and description see No. see No. I. on pattern-sheet For pattera and description see No. , deep sought 
pattern-sheet Supplement. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. III. on pattern-sheet Supplement. on the weird mystery of 
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death, when David, crossing the room, with- 
out seeming to see me, laid the wrapper on 
the wind und took out his glasses. I 
started, and involuntarily glancing down, I 
saw written, in small stiff characters, the 
Inscription lo be ce stroyed unopened in 
I die before David.’ 

Evidently David bimself had not seen the 
words, and the next moment | heard a half 
stifled exclamation 


yw -sill 


cas 


That's the sort o’ woman my sister Se 
liny was,” he said, brokenly, handing the pa 
per to the doctor, rhis little place was all 
I really owned Everything else was hers, 


and she never told me 

It was old Luke Martin's will, leaving all 
that he possessed, with the exception of this 
little three-roomed cottage, to his beloved 
daughter Selina. He bore no ill-will toward 
his son David, the testator took pains to ex 
plain, but David was a man and able to take 
care of himself, and as Selina had always 


staid at home and been a faithful daughter, 
it seemed only right that she should have 
the property 


There was a profound hush when the doc 


tor came to astop. And suddenly the bare 
little room was glorified, and the plain pale 
face on the chintz-covered cushion seemed 
crowned with a saint's halo 
Mary B. Seen. 
IER DANCING-LESSON. 
th best lesson that I ever had in 
dancing,” said a girl to me lately—a 
charming girl as well as a charming dancer, 
full of grace and spirit—** was given me by 
a cousin of mine, a middle-aged naval officer, 
with whom I only danced once in my life. 


It was my first season, and I supposed that 
my partners were to regulate my steps 


| find that some one 


| so doing we promote their comfort. 


| that we can do nothing. 


When I had danced through the first part | 


into a stone jar. 


of a waltz with my cousin, he said, very 
pleasantly 

My dear child, let an old gentleman 
give you a word of advice. You will make 
a better dancer if you do your own dancing 
Don't lean upon your partner. Follow his 
guiding, but keep your own poise always.’ 

I shall never forget what a difference | 
that cousinly bit of advice made in my dan 
cing. Do you know, I had so many more 
partners afterward! And more than that,” 
she went on, quite earnestly, “* that little sen 
tence, ‘ Keep your own poise always,’ begins 
to seem to me to apply almost everywhere 
in life. Iam naturally disposed, I think, to 


lean upon other people, and of course every 


body disappoints you now and then unex- | 


pee tedly 


You can love people just as much, | 


and follow them just as cheerfully, and yet | 


keep your own balance, 
then youre 


you know. And 
not upset by their failings when 
they do fail. And then in duties—to ‘keep 
your always’ and do your own task, 
not leaning even upon a far better worker, 
after all. And even in trouble 
sympathy is very sweet, but to take too 
much advantage of it is neither right nor 
really comforting, is it? Indeed, I am thank 
ful to my cousin every day for saying a 
wiser thing to me than he guessed.” 


poise 


is wisest, 


LITTLE KINDNESSES.” 


| ) those of us who observe every-day hap 

penings it is a remarkable fact that the 
things that make life 
And it is the person who 
to do the little things who is the 
maker of happiness for others. Few of us 
can write out a check for our friend; and if | 
we could, the chances are that she would feel 
intensely uncomfortable in accepting it. But 
we can each say the bright word to those 
with whom we come into contact, and can 
utter the cheerful ‘‘ Good-morning!” 


seeming trifles are the 
bright or dark 
remem bers 


HARPER’ 


member of our household. Even our ser- 
vaults work with a better will when the mis- 
tress is cheerful. 

But the little duties do not stop with say- 
ing cheerful things. There is actual gen- 
ius in remembering the especial ailment or 
worry that each acquaintance has, and in in- 
quiring about that particular trouble. There 
is nothing else that so thrills one with a com- 
fortable sense of his own importance as to 
thinks of his little com- 
plaints, and the person who thus remembers 
is sure to win the love of those who know her. 
The price of popularity is certainly eternal 
vigilance—the vigilance that notices other 
people and their pleasures and troubles. 
Such vigilance and tactful thoughtfulness 
are not hypocritical, for by practising an 
appearance of an interest that at first may 
be only feigned we soon learn to feel it truly 
from the heart. And surely there is no 
harm in trying to make others love us if in 
Such 
an aim and such means cannot be base. 

Those of us who are already burdened 
with the cares of life often long to do great 


things for our friends, and since we cannot | 


down into the conviction 
We are not like 


do these we settle 


Lowell's heroine, who 


Doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone or despise, 
For naught that sets one heart at ease 
Or giveth happiness or peace 
Is low esteemed in her eyes 
There are many people to do the great 
deeds that must be done. What this weary 
old world needs is more people who will re- 
move the pebbles from the pathway of those 
who are foot-sore, and lift by even a finger’s 
weight the burden on some weary back. It 
may be just that pebble which would wound 
the foot, and just that flnger’s weight which 
would make the burden intolerable. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Ginger Pop.—Two gallons of boiling wa 
ter, 2 lbs. of sugar, 2 oz. of cream tartar, 2 
oz. of root ginger or 8 table-spoonfuls of 
Brown's Jamaica ginger, 1 lemon (cut). Let 
ingredients stand until milk-warm, then put 
Add large slice of stale 
bread and 2 cakes of compressed yeast. 
Allow to remain overnight in a warm place. 
Strain and bottle, filling bottles only two- 
thirds full, and fasten corks. Bottles with 
patent corks are best. In from three to four 
days the ginger pop will be ready for use. 

Mushroom Catsup.—Skin the mushrooms, 
and put layers of muslirooms with salt be 
tween them ; 
the morning pour off the liquor and strain, 
and put into it some mace, allspice, nutmeg, 
and whole black pepper. Let boil for ten 
minutes, skimming carefully. Bottle, and 
when cold put in the cork. 


DR. DYS’ TOILET SACHETS. 

Tue immense success of Dr. Dys’ xsthetic products 
is continually increasing in Paris this season. Every 
steamer brings us Dr. Dys’ “ Sachets de Toilette” and 
“ Seve Dermale.” 

These toilet sachets are composed of the most re 
freshing plants, the seeds of which are ground and the 
flowers broken, and from this compound are made 
these small toilet sachets, which, when used in ablu 


| tive warm water, spreads a balmy milk; it restores the 


| 


complexion, refines the grain of the skin,and prevents 
wrinkles. 

It is universally recognized that American women 
have the finest complexions on earth, but, unfortunate 
ly, they lose this superiority rather early. In observ- 
ing Dr. Dys’ treatment, ladies will not lose their so 
natural freshness, but they will preserve it for years. 

Write to Darsy, 
sent free on application.— [Adv. 





, " | 
Apvicr To Motuers.—Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. 

It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
J 


to each | —{ Adz 
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Dirt, Adulteration, Hand Rolling against Purity, Cleanliness and Machine Manufacture. 





allow to remain overnight. In | 


31, Rue d’ Anjou, Paris, for circulars, | 
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A FAIR SKIN 


can always be insured, free from all im- 
perfections—whether effects of exposure 
to heat or cold, sun or wind, or subject 
to chronic skin trouble—by using 


HINDS’ 


oN HONEY «+ ALMOND CREAM 


RECOMMENDED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Chapped Hands, Pimples, 
Pace and Lips, Chafing, Itching, 
Rough, Hard, and Scaly Eruptions, 
Irritated Skin, Eczema, etc. 


Free from oily or greasy properties, it 
leaves no visible trace of its use. 


It softens, improves, and preserves the skin, and for the face makes 
the complexion pure and beautiful. 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE sent for 6 (six) cents, with descriptive book. 
For sale at Druggists, or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cents. 


i A. S. HINDS, 72-D Pine Street, Portland, Maine. 










A “* Cravenette ” 


THIS STASIP is on all genuine 


PRIESTLEY 





ar*? 


( Proofed by the perfected process. ) 
They shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable 
answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, 
for a Cravenette Suit or Garment is suitable for sunshine or rain 
FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 


No. 9. 
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AND 


GARMENTS. 
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10c. a copy. 
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| lin Cash 
Prizes 


| Full particulars in March number. 
Stamps), mentioning this-paper, to 
(Cc 











scribers to this popular magazine. 
with everyone else. There can be no favoritism, the contest be- 
ing perfectly fair and impartial, with no trick or catch whatever. 
It affords a fascinating, educating amusement for the whole fam- 
ily. Theonly requirement is that contestants shall be subscribers 
to Godey’s, the oldest magazine in America—rich in stories, pic- 
tures, and all that is best in literature and art. 





—_ Read the Advertisements 


IN THE aAneE NUMEER oF 


(@jodey’s 


Magazine 


$1.00 a year. 





you ou have to win one of the 73 cash prizes, ranging from $5 to $200 each, 
offered in the unique spelling contest that is now a feature of Godey’s Magazine each month. 
No element of chance enters into this contest. 
It is purely one of skill, depending entirely upon 
your ability to spell English words correctly. 
There are twelve such contests yearly, one in 
each issue of Godey’s, making a total of twelve 


dollars in cash offered to annual sub- 
You have equal opportunity 


Price, $1.00 a year. 


Get it from your newsdealer, or send 10 cents (coin or 
THE GODEY CO., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
ted The ‘0. 





Sold on instalments. Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at once if you want to obtain , 


the grea 


$155.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


eof name @ 


lest a ever offered. Write 
address pt E VEN 
will send by mail same day letter is 
Teceived. 
every Organ an 


twenty five —_. 
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PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 








WHERE WILL YOU GO 


THIS WINTER? 


CALIFORNIA _ 
OR MEXICO? 


WHY NOT TRY 


**Zam not afraid of the rain. 
My cloak is @ Priestley * Crav- 


* water rolls right a.” 











Result 54% Gain for Pure 
Ceylon and India Tea in Two Years. 


The decrease in the total consumption of Tea ia compensated for by the increase in the 
use of India and Ceylon Tea, aa this will go from twice to four times as far as the crudely 
prepared Teaa of all other countries. 

One level teaspoon of Ceylon and India tea will make FOUR cups of tea with | 
five minutes’ infusion. USE ABSOLUTELY BOILING WATER. 


‘The Luxurious “‘SUNSET LIMITED” 


Now runs SEMI-WEEKLY between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, one SAN FRANCISCO, 
Via Chicago & Alton KR. R.—St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern HK. R.—Texas & Pacific R: R., 
and Southern Pacific K. BR. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping- aA _— 
and baggage checked, apply to 349 Broadway, 261 Broadway, or 391 Broadway, N.¥.C 
RFUMES 


LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


OLETTES., cZAR 
ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


er s Violets) ov. CONCENTRATED 
Es, LWGRAND (07/24-PERFUMERY). 11, Place de la Madeleine. PARIS 
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Please bind one of your own dresses with 
Goff’s Angora Braid; we know you will 
then recommend it to all of your friends. 
It is three-quarters inch in width. 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU,WE WILL. 


By mail, any shade, 5-yd. stick for 12 cents, 
or 36-yd. roll for 75 cents,in stamps. 


If you prefer a cord-edge braid, order 
Angora Cord e; contains a pure 
worsted cord,dyed to match the braid 
(other makes have a cotton core); will 
not fray out like twisted or braided cords. 

“Cord Edae,” any shade or length, 


5c. yd. by 


mail, 








D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. L 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Student’s Motley 





The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public. By John Lothrop. 
Motley. Condensed, with 


Introduction and Notes and 
an Historical Sketch of the 
Dutch People from 1584 to 
1897, by William Elliot 
Griffis. Profusely Illustrat- 
ed. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


A Little Sister to the 


Wilderness 

A Novel. 

thor of “ From a Girl’s Point 

of View,” “ The Love Affairs 

of an Old Maid,” etc. New 

Edition. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


The Vintage 
A Romance of the Greek War 
of Independence. By E. F. 
Benson, Author of “ Limi- 
tations,” “The Judgment 
Books,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Invisible Man 


A Grotesque Romance. By 
H. G. Wells, Author of “The 
War of the Worlds,” “The 
Time Machine,” etc. Post 
8vo,Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


Elements of Literary 
Criticism 

sy Charles F. Johnson, Au- 

thor of “English Words.” 


16mo, Cloth, 8o cents. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


By Lilian Bell, Au- | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 








HARPER'S BAZAR 





THE 
FINISHING TOUCH 


To a well-made Gown is 


Feder’s 
Pompadour 


Skirt Protector = 


(Covered by United States and Foreign 
Patents.) 


It embellishes the most artistic creation of 
the fashionable modiste as well as the less 
pretentious production of the home dress- 
maker. It is a LASTING ornament to any 
skirt. You have had nothing but dissatisfaction 
with all the bindings you have ever tried; now 
try Feder’s Pompadour, and we guarantee you 
will get something that meets fully all the re- 
quirements of a perfect dress edge. It abso- 
lutely protects the edge of the skirt; it will out- 
wear the skirt ; it is cleaned without any trouble 
—a shake, and the dust is off; a rub, and it’s 
clean ; a brush, and it’s new. It is a revelation 
. to those discouraged with braids, plush cords, 
and substitutes 

At all dry-goods stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New York. 
IMPORTANT, — In buying Feder’s 
Pompadour Skirt Protector take notice, for 


your protection, that ** FEDER’S”’ is stamped 
on every yard. 











Alaska Sealskin Jackets, 26 
in. long, for $175, made to 


SIEDE FUR CO., Fashionable Furs. 


Persian Lamb Jackets, $125. 
Capes and Collarettes in Mink, 
Stone Marten, Ermine, Persian 
Lamb, Sable, and Chinchilla 
in great variety. 

Repairing, Remaking, and 
Relining of Fur Garments at 
short notice, and charges mod- 
erate. 

Our Seal redyeing process 
cannot be equalled. 

All Garments made to order 
without extra charge. 

Prompt delivery and work 
guaranteed. 

Fashion Plates mailed free. 


3 Ath S bet. B’way and Fifth Ave., 
"9 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the untform price of 


WAIST | 58) | COMPLETE } a5 Cont 
; ( COSTUME { °° * 7 
SLEEVE. ca * 


All Patterns Medium Size—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money should accompany order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Gentlemen,— 


Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER’s BAZAR Fashion 


Plate, number ............, for which I enclose ..... . cents. 


Name... 


BABI s «6050000606 60050866085 056s curenendeebsenstbnad 
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Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 47 and 48, on page 181. 


Address Harper & Brotners, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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16, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
Catalogue pplication, 


post free on a 
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Eaux de Col : i » Impeéri 
Scents: Baume de olette, le Jardin de 
: Maréchale, D 


special soap face 
Powder for the face: Ladies in ali 
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order from selected skins. Also | 
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A Re Se y 
The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses: 
ale, Russe, Amb: 
mon Cure. 
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climates Pink Yellow Wie.” - 
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for Waist or Skit. of 
ea 


Stamped on every 
Yard of Selvage. 








LACES. 


Lace Flouncings, Edgings, 
and Galloons to match, 
Point Venise All-Overs, 
Laces and Insertions, 
Spangled Robes, Nets, 
and Garnitures, 


Nets, Chiffons, Gauzes, Veilings. 
Embroidered 
Mousseline Robes. 


Droadovay HAS 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 





Our 90 per cent. worsted garment, while practically 
all wool, is non-shrinkable, owing to one thread of 
cotton that is introduced. 


YOU NEVER CAN SUIT A WOMAN 


with a garment that lacks the qualities of comfort 
and fit. A suit that combines with these a minimum 
of trouble in adjusting and a maximum amount of 
elasticity and wear is 

The Elliott Buttonless Union Suit. 


COURTNEY MFG. CO., 55 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


BAZAR, $4 00 a year 
ROUND TABLE, $1! 00 a year 
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OVERHEARD AT THE DOG SHOW. 


“IT say, Rover,” said the Prize Newfoundland to the Great Dane across 
the aisle, ‘did you hear that they've fired little old Albuquerque, the 
Mexican hairless dog, out of the show ?” 

“ No; what's the matter ?—did he bite anybody ?” 

“*No, but be got in under false pretences. They proved that he had 
four hairs on Sunday, and went and had ‘em shaved off.” 

“ How dishonorable !” cried Rover. 

“That dog over there isn’t any fox-terrier,” said the Beagle to the 
Dachshund. 

“ What is he, then ?” demanded the Dachehund. 

“ He's a Boston terrier,” said the Beagle. ** When he barks you'll ace. 
He has the regular Beacon Street accent.” = 

* You seem to lack ambition, Hector,” said one St. Bernard to another. 
“ What's the matter; don't yon care for the prize?” 

‘Prize? Bah!" said Hector, “* What good does a prizedome? My 
owner gets it. Now if they'd put up five pounds of beefsteak for the 
prize instead of a piece of bine ribbon, you'd find me ambitious enongh.” 

“I wish I could make my master understand Bow-wow,” growled the 
Mastiff. “ He gets very angry with me because I'm irritable after being 
on exhibition here for three days, I'd like to offer to change places with 
him, and see how he'd enjoy public life of this sort for going on a week, 
with children pulling his ears, and dudes pointing canes at him, and pretty 
girls kissing the end of his nose all the time. He'd be in an asylum at 
the end of that week, I'l] bet a dollar.” 














Stella Dooney | ippearing suddenly a the 
OUT A-SLYIGHIN on You sim yor 
IMPERERAKININT FRE MP tO INKWIke IS S17 


THE BIRTHDAY 
© Asnanan! whose lowes we 
Why were you February bern 7 
O George! avhy chose you for your bir 
This month to be your first on earth? 


MONTH 


mourn, 
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Or, since ye came, why were ye great 
Euough a holiday to rate? 
Were ye not smart enough to see 


The bore that it would be to me 


To find myself depressed by two 
Days when there's not a thing to do? 
Great heroes, ye were born too soon— 
You might at least have staid til 


i June! 

But since ye did not, some kind friend 
Suggest a way these days to spend. 

Speak! and though Feb. is your mouth, too, 
We'll spare a holiday for you 

H. G. Pate. 


——_ 


Auracp. “ Papa, do they use snapping-tartles for 
sonpr”" 

Para. “ No, my son.” 

Atrasp, * Why do they cal! them snapping-turtles?” 

Para. “ Because tley have a ‘snap’ in not being 
used for soup.” 


———»>—— 


“ They tell me that Cranston has gone off through 
the country giving readings from his own works.” 
“So Ll understand. He is to travel three thousand 
miles in sixteen days. Great test of endurance that.” 
“ Great test of endurance! Why, I should think 
that just reading his own works would lay bim out, 
It does me.” 





A FINANCIAL 
Rewnie, WeRE’s THE 
7” 
“ ALL RIGHT, MAMMA, 


*“ Now, 
FOR TAKING 


vER 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 
scene, contemptuously). “So, Wannurnros GRASSVILLE, YOU COULDN'T TAKE MP 
HAD TO STAY AT HOME AN’ SIT UP wirH 


PARENT ?” 


FIRST AND LAST 


First on the field of battle, 
Firet in bis comrades’ hearts, 

First in the paths of quiet, 
First in the peaceful arte. 


Strange that this wondrous hero, 
Master in days gone by, 

Should be the last. of Americans 
Who didn’t know how to lie! 


—_—_—— 


“You have a wonderful climate,” said the English 
visitor to a New-Yorker one balmy day in February. 
** Really it is like ray here to-day.” 

“ Yes,” replied the American, complacently. “We 
have more spring days in February than we have in 
spring.” 

—_—_—»———— 


“* After all,” observed the Philosopher, “‘ consider- 
ing our mercurial nature in the United States it is just 
as well that most of our diplomats speak only one 
language. A Spaniard, for instance, can call our rep- 
resentatives thieves and liars and cowards, and our 
representatives don’t find it out until the remarks 
have been translated and the Spaniard has cooled 
down and spologized.” 


—_—>—— 


* Washington,” said Diogenes, “ you appear to me 
to have been the honest man I've been looking for. 
In it true that you couldn’t lie?” 

* Yes,” Washington answered ; “ but I claim no un- 
due credit for-that, my dear Diogenes. 1 was nearly 
seven feet tall,and men of that height rarely can lie 
comfortably, Beds are usually under six feet long, 
you know. 











PROPOSITION. 


MEDICINE, AND HERE'S THE DIME PAPA LEFT TO PAY You 


le YOU TAKE IT AND DON'T TELL, I'LL Gtve You HALF.” 


YER SICK MOTHER. 
| Pointing to her hated rival, Duisy Bazter. 


lie down in.” 


*T can’t sleep.” 
“ Awful,” 


Poodle. 


“ Beastly accommodations here,” growled the Bulldog, with a con- 
temptuous glance at the Dachshund. 


“I haven't room enongh hardly to 


“Why don’t you climb into your own mouth and lie down there ?” re- 
torted the Dachshund. 


And the Greyhound langhed until he grew so stout that he lost all 
chance of winning the ribbon in his own clara. 


“Tan't this barking and baying and yelping dreadfn! !” cried the Pug. 
lied the Dandie Dinmont. 
veloped into yeller dogs.” 

“You're a gay-lookin 


“It's big enongh.” 


“Seems to me we've all de- 


object,” said the St. Bernard to the French 


“ What kind of a richly barbered thing are you anyhow ?”" 
“Tam a French poodle,” returned the other, with some asperity. 
* Well, I'd get myeelf translated if I were you,” sniffed the St. Bernard. 


“ You look like an exhibition of door-knobs.” 
“You ought to feel happy, Hercules,” said the Poodle to the Mastiff. 


“That youn, 
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woman who just went by said you were the most magnifi- 
cent brute she ever saw.” 

“ Ah, indeed ?” replied the Mastiff. 
prietor is a good deal more of a brute than I am. 
day, just becanse I got hungry this morning and chewed up my ribbon !” 


“ Well, I know I'm not. My pro- 


He hasn't fed me to- 


NO PROOF. 
“I woricep THAT CLARA HAD AN KNGAGEMENT-RING ON HER FINGER.” 
“THAT DOESN'T PROVE THAT THERE'S A WEDDING ON HAND.” 


HIS INCUMBRANCE. 


Old Colonel Busby conld_tell a story, and, what is 
more to the point, he could te’: a good story. His life 
had been one observant study of human nature, and 
hix keen perception of humor had provided him with 
a fund of saneiaten, both varied and interesting. The 
other evening, while in one of bis enjoyable reminis- 
cent moods, he related a little experience of his own 
“out Missouri way,’’ as he put it, with one of the 
characteristic farmers of that State. 

* Yon see, gentlemen, it was back in the early seven- 
ties, and I was doing a little business in the western 
part of the State. One afternoon I found myself 
afoot—tramping, as it were. It was hot, and the road 
was dusty—a very uncomfortable situation, gentlemen, 
I can assure you. With a thankfalness born of grati- 
tude, I found Hank Featherstone. Now I did not 
know Hank before I met him that afternoon, but the 
brief space of time that I passed in his society was 
sufficient to make me remember him to my dying day, 

“Whether Hank spoke first or I is a matter of in- 
difference, but his ‘Howdy, stranger,’ had a despondent 
ring in it that awoke my cariosity.” Its woe-begone 
tone was in keeping with bis surroundings, for a more 
miserable, decrepit-looking bit of form-tend would be 
hard to discover... Hank sat on a_rai! fence, with his 
face buried in his hands, while his bine eyes resied 
upon the dreary expanse of flat land spread out before 
him, With a nod toward a weather-beaten cabin that 
—_ few feet back from the road, I exclaimed, 

“* Yours 7?” 

“* Yep," he replied, with a slight nod. 

“** Land too?’ 

“ Again he nodded in reply. 

“* You don't seem to work it much. Don’t it pay 7? 


“This question seemed to rouse him. He lowered 
himself slowly to the ground, a giant in his dusty 
boots. 

“* Pay?’ he cried. ‘Say, stranger, ye’ain’t been long 
in these parts, I surmise, ‘cause ef yer had you'd er- 
known "bont my incumbrance.’ 

“*Incumbrance !" I exclaimed. The word surprised 


me, and I mentally concinded his chief incumbrance 
was laziness. 

“*VYep, that’s it. The land yonder is good ‘nough 
soil and onght ter be worked, but—’ 

“* Well, why don't you—’ 

“Just then the door of the cabin flew open with a 
bang, and I saw Hank give a startled look in that direc- 
tion. A big, rawboned, shabby-looking woman, with 
a red freckled face and red hair, glared out at us. 

“* Waal, waal, yer miserable lay-around, how long 
be yer goin’ ter gossip with that dratted measly little 
busybody bunch of emptiness? Ain't the road wide 
enough and long enough for him to travelon? ‘Ain't 
yer got nothin’ else ter do, when I've got a month's 
wash on my hands, yer big lazy good-for-nothin’ ? 

“To say that she was angry would be putting it 
mildly ; she was clean mad, and Hank fully realized it. 

“* Guess we'd better be er-movin’ a bit, stranger,’ 
he whispered ; ‘she’s dangerous.’ 

* His advice came none too soon, for at that moment 
the virago let fly at usa rolling-pin, which was quickly 
followed by a couple of flat-irons, a stove-lifter, and, in 
fact, for a few moments it rained pots, pans, and other 
such handy utensils, 

“TI tell you, gentlemen, we put it down that road 
donble-quick, Hank leading by a few yards. ‘This 
way,’ he pagee, ane in a trice he dodged sround a 
corner ofa eap of stones and threw himeelf flat on 
the ground. He evidently had good reasons for doing 
it, so I followed suit, and as I dropped, a double ou» 
of bird-shot pelted the rocks in front of ns, while the 
echo of a shot-gun report died away in the distance, 
In a minute or so he whispered : 

** It’s all right now, stranger; that's her last card. 
I don’t know but ye mought travel on with safety ;’ 
and then, with a dejected nod in the direction of the 
cabin, he exclaimed, ‘ That’s my incumbrance.’” 

Honserr Eant. 
—_—__—_ 


Jack. “Miss Larkins’s card said At Home Fridays 
until Lent, yet the other night when I was there, the 
maid said she had gone away.” 

Jon. “ Well, she’s probably been borrowed.” 





